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THE UTTERMOST FARTHING 


I 

Laurence Vanderlyn, unpaid attache at the 
American Embassy in Paris, strode down the long, 
grey platform marked No. 5, of the Gare de Lyon. 
It was seven o’clock, the hour at which Paris is 
dining or is about to dine, and the huge station was 
almost deserted. 

The train de luxe had gone more than an hour ago, 
the Riviera rapide would not start till ten, but one 
of those trains bound for the South, curiously named 
demi-rapides, was timed to leave in twenty minutes. 

Foreigners, especially Englishmen and Americans 
avoid these trains, and this was why Laurence 
Vanderlyn had chosen it as the starting point of what 
was to be a great adventure, an adventure which must 
for ever be concealed, obliterated as much as may 
be from his own memory — do not men babble in 
delirium ? — once life had again become the rather 
grey thing he had found it to be. 

In the domain of the emotions it is the unexpected 
which generally happens, and now it was not only the 
unexpected but the incredible which had happened 
to this American diplomatist. He and Margaret 
Pargeter, the Englishwoman whom he had loved with 
an absorbing, unsatisfied passion, and an ever- 
increasing concentration and selfless devotion, for 
seven years, were about to do that which each had 
sworn, together and separately should never come 
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^ pass— that is, they were about to snatch from 
Fate a few days of such free happiness and communion 
as during their long years of intimacy they had 
never yet enjoyed. In order to secure these fleeting 
moments of joy, she, the woman in the case, was 
about to run the greatest risk which can in these 
days bo incurred by civilised woman. 

Margaret Pargeter was not free as Vanderlyn was 
free ; she was a wife— not a happy wife, but one on 
whoso reputation no shadow had ever rested— and 
further, she was the mother of a child, a son, whom 

she loved with an anxious tenderness. . . . It was 

these two facts which made what she was going to 
t moment not only to herself, but 

her hL“ur. commit 

had^hnnlf.t"’' to which he 

had bought early access by one of those large fees 

s fame? v" certafn type 

L-Tori "-.th his long lean figure and 

danger of ignoble catastrm'b^ possible 

he was awaiting anH , 4 ^ woman whom 

becoming more ^instead' nfT surrender was 

minutes dragged by ^ ^“^^ing as the long 

shir?';?":. wtVr‘-'^“'^ fonr 

arranged. Mrs, Par-^eterWd’r 

England, where she'^had cone t 

visits and to sec her little sen family 

tory school ; and the American dh?If?^^^* 

mencan diplomatist, as was so 
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often his wont, had come to escort her to one of those 
picture club shows in which Parisiansocietydelights. 
^ Then, after a quarter of an hour spent by them 
at the exhibition, the two friends had slipped away, 
and had done a thing which was perhaps imprudent. 
But each longed, with an unspoken eager craving, to 
be alone with the other ; the beauty of Pans m sp^i^g" 
timo tempted them, and it was the woman who had 
proposed to the man that they should 
hour walking through one of those quarters of old 

Paris unkno™ to the travelling foreigner 

Eagerly Vanderlyn had assented, so they had 
driven quickly down the Rue de Rivoli, right mto the 
S of that commercial quarter which was the 

Paris of Madame de Sevigne, of the bitter witty 
dwarf Scarron, of Ninon de 1 Enclos, and, more 
htelv of Victor Hugo. There, dismissing their cab, 
they had turned into that still, stately square, once 

&d Place Eoyale, now the Place des Vosges e 

which ' each arcaded house gamers memories or 

“er mint to -ith Wm, or to leave 

melodio^^ 

jVs 311© p 9 xu-iii fViA TnAiTi bv Ii6r sido &s it 

‘Tuat't.^uite suddenly, Mrs. Pargeter, turning and 
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looking up into her companion’s face, had said some- 
tlung which Laurence Vanderlyn had felt to be 
strangely disconcerting; for a brief moment she 
lifted the veil wluch she had herself so deliberately 

.. A?^t tlirown over their ambiguous relation 

Ah Laurence, she exclaimed with a sigh, “ the 
V'ay of the transgressor is hard ' ” ^ 

ri: J w’ qujetly tliat for a moment he 

nrnnn V Understand the amazing nature of the 

off^rprl t ,‘0 him, she had deliberately 

K V, hira-for a week. The way 

Ln e • ^ 1 ^1.' 1 been strangely 

Me e’tblt r"® '“'derlyn could scamely 

IVom ' memory was plajing him true ^ 

to the '"’“e back 

SyI' r -- 

in M manner™"" You““ bought 

the legarformaWies ha?rve? T'"®’ 

i m told that the old w^omanwhn^^^ complied with. 

can make mo comfortn]»i caretaker there/ 

I can be away ° days 

tone. “ Ah TpLy ^ ^ 

go there together— how vm. for us to 

place ! ” 'tv'ould delight in the 
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“ Would you like me to come with you ? I will if 
you like, Laurence.’’ She had asked the question 
very simply — but Vanderlyn, looking at her quickly, 
had seen that her hand was trembling, her eyes 
brimming with tears. Then she had spoken gently, 
dehberately— seeming to plead vrith herself, rather 
than with him, for a few days of such dual loneliness 
for which all lovers long, and which during their 
long years of intimacy they had never once, even 
innocently, enjoyed. And he had grasped with 
exultant gratitude— what man would have done 
otherwise ?— at what she herself came and offered 

him. , , 

Walking up and down the solitary platform, 

Vanderlyn, lived over again each instant of that 
strange momentous conversation uttered four days 
ago in the stately sunlit square wliich forms the 
heart of old Paris. How the merry ghost of jMarion 
Delorme, peeping out of one of the long narrow case- 
ments of the comer house which was once hers, must 
have smiled to hear a •virtuous Englishwoman 
cast virtue to the light Parisian winds ! 

Vanderlyn also recalled, with almost the same 
surprise and discomfort as he had experienced at the 
time itself, the way in w’hich JIargaret Pargetcr, so 
refined and so deUcately bred, had discussed aU the 
material details connected with their coming adven- 
ture — details from which the American diplomatist 
himself had shrunk, and which he would have done 

almost anything to spare her. »> u i owi 

“ There is one person, and one alone, she had saui 

with some decision, “ •w'ho must know. I must tell 

Ad6le de Lera — she must have my address, lor 1 

cannot remain wthout new's of my boy a whoio week. 

As for Tom—” she had flushed, and then gone on 

steadilv— “ Tom vnR believe that I am going to stay 

with Adde at Marly-Ie-Roi, and my lettem will bo 

sent to her house. Besides, she had added, 
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“Tom himself is going away, to England, for a 
fortnight.” 

To theman walking then by her side, and even now, 

as he was remembering it all, the discussion was 

inexpressibly odious. “ But do you think,” he had 

ventured to ask, ” that Madame de Lera will consent ? 

Remember, Peggy, she is Catholic, and what is more, 
a pious Catholic.” 

“ Of couree she won’t like it— of course, she won’t 
approve ! But Pm sure— in fact, Laurence, I know 
—that she will consent to forward my letters. She 
understands that it would make no difference — that 
1 should think of some other plan for getting them, 
bhould she refuse at the last moment — but — but she 
will “ofc refuse— ” and her face— the fair, delicately- 

ToS .ilu tlo^n 

realised that there was 7ak]e to htr’^cWrctlTof^wS 
ho was Ignorant, and yet ?-and yet Laurenee VaX 

mnhortn 'ore o? her 

from In l<\v behind her secession 

thM“and now^^T ‘.'‘"'r between 

of suspense— liiTr'l '‘S'tatiou, of excitement, and 
whotlim- it W n ‘ ‘an once asked himself 

had onlv iiwl I ® concerning Tom Pargeter 

ivife An 1 ^ become revealed to Tom Pargoter’s 

credit, and the dipbrnatisplIntimaV'S "h^ 


w 
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Pargeter household had aroused but small comment 
in the strange polyglot society in which lived, by 
choice, Tom Pargeter, the cosmopolitan miliionairo 
who was far more of a personage in Paris and in the 
French sporting world than he could ever have 
hoped to be in England. 

To all appearance Laurence Vanderl}m was as 
intimate with the husband as with the wife, for he 
had tastes in common with them both, his interest 
in sport and in horse-flesh being a strong link with 
Tom Pargeter, while his love of art, and his 
dilettante literary tastes, boimd him to Peggy. 
Also, and perhaps above all, he was an American — 
and Europeans cherish strange and sometimes fond 
illusions as to your American’s lack of capacity for 
ordinary human emotion. 

i-v He alone knew that his tie with Mrs. Pargotergrew, 
if not more passionate, then more absorbing and 
intimate as time went on, and he was sometimes, 
even now, at considerable pains to put the busj'- 
bodies of their circle off the scent. 

But indeed it would have required a very sharp, a 
very keen, human hound to find the scent of what 
W been so sinsular and so innocent a tie. Each 
had schooled the other to acce))t all that she would 
admit was possible. True, Vandcrlyn saw Margaret 
Pargeter almost every day, but more often than 
not in the presence of acquaintances. She never 
came to his rooms, and she had never seemed tempted 
to do any of the imprudent things which many a 
woman, secure of her own virtue, will sometimes 
do as if to prove the temper of her honour s b ado. 

So it was that Mrs. Pargeter had never fallen into 
the ranks of those women who become the occasion 
for even good-natured gossip. The very way in 
which they had, till to-night, condiicted what she, 
the woman, was pleased to call then* friendship, 
made this which was now happening seem, even now 
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to the man who was actuaUy waiting for her to join 

as adreX vaLh mirage-iise 

And yet Vanderlyu passionately loved this woman 
whom most men would have thought too eoWto 

had known how to repress and tutor 

the whole of his hfe so that it should be in harmony 
with hers, making sacrifices of which he had told her 

surround her— an iU- 

of devotion which had become to her as riUl 
to domestic peace and happiness 

thaTfrom 1*“*^*°®-“ ‘'““^o^savourand 

fa^t o?“er"own. -‘^er than from a^nj 

s;:r ttr *' £.S4: 

stato^aimltl V '"avofdUr* ‘I*" f 

ho knew h “auThi’s comna^n ® " 

with relief, he had h “ 1 ^^!^ lorn “nt for s 

Ke“ *“ “ ‘ap;:— e 

in an E^n^fsh^r^a^^^^^^^ 

C; “;2,Th:“ " K‘.r fr~ 

thing love, the FreLh raihvL “l’"®’ 
without question the informa^tioTlT" the^fadl 
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the foreign gentleman was expecting was his sister. 
Such a statement to the English mind would have 
suggested the hero of an innocent elopement, but as 
regards family relations the French are curiously 
Eastern, and then it may be said again that the 
American’s stern, preoccupied face and cold manner 
were not those which to a Parisian could suggest 
a happy lover. 

As he walked up and dow with long, even strides, 
his arms laden with papers and novels, it would have 
been difficult for anyone seeing him there to suppose 
that Vanderlyn was starting on anything but a 
solitary journey. Indeed, for the moment he felt 
horribly alone. He began to experience the need 
of human companionship. She had said she would 
be there at seven ; it was now' a quarter-past the hour. 
In ten minutes the train would be gone 

Then came to him a thought which made him 
unconsciously clench his hands. Was it not possible, 
nay, even likely, that Mai'garet Pargeter, like many 
another woman before her, had found her courage 
fail her at the last moment— that Heaven, stooping 
to her feeble virtue, had come to save her in spite 


of herself ? , . , j m, 

Vanderlyn’s steps unconsciously quickened, iney 

bore him on and on, to the extreme end of the plat- 
form. He stood there a moment staring out into the 
red-starred darkness : how could he have ever thought 
that Margaret Pargeter— his timid, scrupulous little 
Peggy— w'ould embark on so high and dangerous 

an adventure ? , • x- 

There had been a moment, during that springtime 

of passion which returns no more, w’hen Vanderljm 

had for a wild instant hoped that he would be able 

to take her away from the life in which he had felt 

her to be playing the terrible role of an innocent 

and yet degraded victim. 

Even to an old-fashioned American the word 
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divorce does not carry with it the odious significance 
It bears to the most careless Englishwoman. He 
had envisaged a short scandal, and then his and 
Eeggy 8 marriage. But he had been compelled 
almost at once, to recognise that with her any such 
solution was impossible. ^ 

As to another alternative? True, there are 
women— he and Margaret Pargeter had known 

"'tat they call love as a 

ordM often 

sordid, shifts involved in the pursuit of a secret 

thMr®L°a“‘ ° n“ ‘*^0 ’ '’“t tftia solution of 

then tragic problem would have been— or so Van- 

derlyn would have sworn till four days avo-imnos- 

moro stone added one 

more Stone to the pedestal on which she had been 

^ And 

is nn!; u ^ I'lconsequent and so illogical 

F nature, that she, the virtuous 

woman had completely lacked the courage' to break 

fd bk d^roTth “ thoXthe earij 

Po4v m^it hcl “ore, whatever 

wouldtrsnLfd^^^^^^^^^^ 

atlhe^W^^taton clo ‘oo^od 

E.?”i£ S«" 

:s — axts 

absorbing thought the one 

of busTneTs'and of y^im^ Zf 

an eager to prolong to^hf^t^t^SloVd^n 
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moments in Paris ; more than one was engaged in 
taking an affectionate, deeplj' sentimental farewell 
from a feminine companion who bore about her those 
significant signs — the terribly pathetic, battered air 
of wear and tear — which set apart, in our sane 
workaday world, the human plaything. 

The sight of these leave-takings made the 
American's face flush darkly ; it was hateful to him 
to think that Mrs. Pargeter must suffer, even for a 
few moments, the proximity of such women — of 
such men. He felt a violent .shrinking from the 
thought that any one of these gay, careless young 
Frenchmen might conceivably know Peggy — ff only 
by sight as the charming, “ elegant ” wife of Tom 
Pargeter, the well-known sportsman who had done 
France the signal honour of establishing his racing 
stable at Chantilly instead of at Newmarket ! The 
thought that such an encounter w'as w’ithin the 
bounds of possibility made Vanderlyn for a moment 
almost hope that the woman for whom ho w'as waiting 
would not come after all. 

He cursed himself for a fool. Why had ho not 
thought of driving her out to one of the smaller 
stations on the line whence they could have started, 
if not unseen, then unobserved i 

But soon the slowly-growdng suspicion that she, 
after all, was perhaps not coming to-night, brought 
with it an agonising pang. Ver}" suddenly there 
occur’-ed to him the horrible possibility of material 
accident. Mrs. Pargeter was not used even to 
innocent adventure ; she lived the guarded, sheltered 
existence which belongs of right to those women 
whose material good fortune all their less fortunate 
sisters envy. The dangers of the Paris streets rose 
up before Vanderlyn’s excited imagination, hideous, 
formidable. ... 

Then, quite suddenly, Margaret Pargeter herself 
stood before him, smiling a little tremulously. 
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She was wearing a ^ey, rather austere tailor-made 
gown ; it gave a girlish turn to her slender figure, 
and on her fair hair was poised the little boat-shaped 
hat and long silvery gauze veil which have become 
in a sense the uniform of a well-dressed Parisienne 
on her travels. 

As hei looked at her. standing there by his side, 
Vanderlyn realised how instinctively tender, how 
passionately protective, was his love for her, and 
again there came over him the doubt, the questioning 
as to why she was doing this. ... 

“ Messieurs, mesdames, en voiture, s’il vous plait • 
En voitiire. s’il vous plait ! ” 

He put his hand on her shoulder — her head was 
very little higher than his heart— and guided her to 
the railwaj’ carriage which had been kept for them. 


11 

An-d now Laurence Vanderlyn and Margaret Par- 
geter were speeding through the night, completely 
and physically alone as they had never been during 
the years of their long acquaintanceship ; and, as he 
sat there, with tlio woman he had loved so long and 
so faitlifully wholly in Ills power, there came over 
\ andei!}n a sense of fierce triumph and conquest. 

Iho tram had not started to time. There had 
come a sound of eager talking on the platform, and 

"-inJo'v, and with some difficulty 
ascertained the cause of the delay. The guard in 

fee d so well m order to secure pri\acy, had strained 
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But at last the few moments of waiting — to 
Vanderlyn they had seemed an hour— had come to 
an end. At last the train began to move, that slow 
and yet relentless movement which is one of the 
few things in our modern world which spell finality. 
To the man and the woman it was the starting of the 
train which indicated to them both that the die was 
indeed cast. 

Vanderlyn looked at his companion. She was 
gazing up at him with a strange expression of glad- 
ness, of relief, on her face. The long years of 
restraint and measured coldness seemed to have 
vanished, receded into nothingness. 

She held out her ringless hand and clasped his, 
and a moment later they were sitting hand in hand, 
hke two children, side by side. With a rather 
awkward movement ho slipped on her finger a 
gold ring— his dead mother’s wedding ring— but 
still she said nothing. Her head was turned away, 
and she was staring out of the window, as if fascinated 
by the flying lights. He kne\Y rather thaii saw that 
her eyes were shining, her cheeks pink with excite- 
ment ; then she took off her hat, and he told himself 
that her fair hair gleaming against the groy-brown 
furnishings of the raUway carnage looked like a 

^^Smidenly Laurence Vanderlyn pressed the hand 
he was hoicUng to his lips, dropped it, and then stood 
UT>. He pulled the blue silk shade over the electric 
light globe which hung in the centre of the carriage ; 
gLced through one of the two tiny glazed apertures 
giving a view of the next compartrnenb ; then ho 
sat down by her, and in the half darkness gathered 

her into his arms. . , . 

" Dear.” he said, in a voice that sounded strange 

and muffled even to himseff, do you remember 

the passage at Bennington ? , , • • f uje 

As he Lid her, she had been looking up into his 
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face, but now, hearing his question, she flushed 
deeply, and her head fell forward on his breast. 
Theii’ minds, their hearts, were travelling back to 
the moment, to the trifling episode, which had 
revealed to each the other’s love. 

It had happened ten years ago, at a time when 
Tom Pargeter, desiring to play the role of country 
gentleman, had taken for a while a certain historic 
country house. There, he and his young wife had 
brought together a great Christmas house-party 
cornposed of the odd, ill-assorted social elements 
which gather at the call of the wealthy host who 
has exchanged old friends for new acquaintances. 
Feggy s o^Mi people, old-fashioned country gentry 
were regarded by Pargeter as hopelessly dowdy 

so none of them had been invited. 
With Laurence Vanderl>*n alone had the young 
mistress of the house had any link of mutual interests 
or sympathies ; but of flirtation, as that protean 

word was understood by those about them, there 
iiacl been none. 


Christmas Eve, had come the playing 
of cbldish games, though no children were present! 
for the two-year-old child of the host and hostess 
as safe in bed. It was m the chances of one of these 
games that Laurence Vanderlyn had for a moment 
caught Margaret Pargeter in his arms— 

Ho had released her almost at once, but not before 
hnr? exchanged the long probing look which 

.ocret Till that moment they had been straneers— 

allowing themselves none of love’s license, and very 

whh alUbnT ^ be content 

possible. ^ conscieuce allowed her to think 


She had never kno^ra— how could 
what his acquiescence had cost 


she have known ? 
^him. Now and 
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again, during the long years, they had been compel ed 
to discuss the abnormal relation which Peggy called 
their friendship ; together they had trembled at the 
fragile basis on which what most human beings 
would have considered their meagre happiness was 

More than once she had touched him to the heart 
bv asserting that she felt sure that the inscrutable 
Providence in which she had retained an almost 
childish faith, could never be so cruel as to depn^ve 
her of the only source of happiness, apart from her 
little son, which had come her way ; and so, although 
their intimacy had become closer, the hnks which 
bound them not only remained platonic but, as is 
the way with such links, tended to become more 

platonic as the time wont on. , , j 

Even now. as he sat there with the woman ho loved 
whoUy in his power, lying in his arms with her face 
pressed to his breast, Vanderlyn s mind ™ m a 
maze of doubt as to what was to be their relationship 

during the coming days. Even now ho 
as to what Peggy had meant when she had seemed 
to plead, more^^th herself than ^vith him, for a short 
space of such happiness as during their long intimacy 

they had never enjoyed. 

All his acquaintances, including his omcial cmer, 
would have told you that Laurence Vandeiiyn was 
an acCompUshed man of the world, and acute 
student of human nature, but now, to-night, he 
owned himself at fault. Only one thing was quite 
clear ' he told himself that the thought of again 
taking up the thread of what had been so unnatural 
an existence was hateful — impossible. 

Perhaps the woman felt the man’s obscure moment 
of recoil^ she gently withdrew herself 
“ I’m tired.” she said, rather plmntively 
sways so., Lauronco. I wonder if I could ho 

down- 
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He heaped up the cushions, spread out the large 
rug, which he had purchased that day, and which 
tormed their only luggage, for everything else, by 
ner ^vish, had been sent on the day before. 

Ve^ tenderly, ho wrapped the folds of the rue 
round her. Then he knelt by her side ; and at onci 
she put out her arms, and puUed his head down 
close to her s ; a moment later her soft lips were 
lam against his cheek. He remembered, with a 
retrospective pang, the ache at his heart mth which 
sight of her caresses to her child had always filled 


“ Peggy,” he whispered, ” toll me, my beloved. 
wJiy you are being so good to me— now ? ” 

T no direct answer to the question. 

Instead, she moved away a little, and raised herself 
on her elbow ; her blue eyes, filled with a strange 
solemnity, rested on his moved face. 

listen, she said, ‘ I want to tell 5'ou something 
Laurence. I want you to know that I understand 
how— how angelic you have been to me all these 
years. Ever since we first knew one another, you 

foTLthing ®^®^ 3 ^^ng-«verything in exchange 

And as he shook Iiis head, she continued. “ Yes 
for notlung ! For a long time I tried to persuade 
myself that this was not so— I tried to believe that 
you were as contented as I had taught myself to be. 
I first realised what a hindrance ’’—she hesitated 
tor a moment, and then said the two words — “ our 
friendsliip must have proved to you four years ag(^- 
wheii you might have gone to St. Petersburg.” 

As Vanderlyn allowed an exclamation of surprise 
to escape him, she went on, ” Yes, Laurence, you 
have never kno^m that I knew of that chance— of 
that offer. Ad^le de Lera heard of it, and told me ; 
she begged me then, oh ! so earnestly, to give you 
up — to let 5’ou go.” 
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“It was no business of her’s,” he muttered, “I 

never thought for a moment of accepting ” 

. “ — But you would have done so if you had never 
known me, if we had not been friends ? She 
looked up at him, hoping, longing, for a quick word 
of denial. 

But Vanderlyn said no such word. Instead, he 
fell man-like into the trap she had perhaps unwittingly 
laid for him. 

“ If I had never known you ? ” he repeated, “ why, 
Peggy— dearest— ray whole life would have been 
different if I had never kno^vn you ! Do you really 
think that I should have been here in Paris, doing 
what I am now doing — or rather doing nothing — if 
we had never met ? ” 

The honest, unmeditated answer made her wince, 
but she went on, as if she had not heard it 

“ As you know, I did not take Ad^le s advice, 
but I have never forgotten, Laurencd, some of the 


things she said.” 

A look which crossed his face caused her to redden, 
and add hastily. “ She’s not given to speaking of you 
—of us ; indeed she’s not ! She never again aUuded 
to the matter ; but the other day when I was persuad- 
ing her— she required a good deal of persuasion, 
Laurence— to consent to my plan, I reminded her 

of aU she had said four years ago.” 

“ And what was it that she did say four years 
ago ? ” asked Vanderljm with a touch of angry 
curiosity • “as Madame de Lera is a Frenchwoman 
and a pious CathoUc, I presume she tried to make 
you believe that our fnendship was wong, and 
could only lead to one thing he stopped 


“ No,” said Peggy, quietly, she did not tbnk 

then that our friendship would ’ 

she thought in some ways better of me than I deserve. 
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But she did tell me that I was taking a great respon- 
sibility on myself, and that if anything happened— 

for instance, if I died ” Vanderlyn again made 

a restless, almost a contemptuous movement “ I 

should have been the cause of your wasting the best 
years of your life ; I should have broken and spoilt 
your career, and all— all for nothing.” 

‘‘ Vanderlyn passionately. 

Ah . Peggy, do not say that ! You know, you must 
Imow, that our love — I will not call it friendship ” 
he wont on resolutely, “ for this one week let no such 
false word be uttered between us— you must Jniow, 
1 saj% that our love has been everything to me ! 
lUl 1 met you, my life was empty, miserable ; since 
1 met you it has been filled, satisfied, and that even 

lu-nottog 

He spoke with a fervour, a conviction, which to 
the woman over whom ho was now leaning brought’ 

lo^efto hear' 

know,” she whispered brokenly, 
how happy you make me by saying this to-night 

voircTr'*] f ^ sometimes wondered lately if 

^ Vnn ^ V”'-' J'®'* "sod to care ? ” 

vandoih-n s dark face contracted with pain - ho 

he“ r a "-Oman’s 

rnd*‘sh; '■“"Silly, he caught her to ‘him, 

i “ the nl'® “p™'’ the baffled long- 

a ui selSss ®of tT’ "ostraift 

lui .cmessnoss, of the man who loved her. 

‘ Peggy, ? ” was all he 

XU^reir hdd ’i'tvl?'' ^ 

bee““my lif'I!;^’ y™’- 
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A sudden sob, a cry of joy broke from her. She 
sat up, and with a quick passionate movement flung 
herself on his breast ; slowly she raised her face to 
his : “I love you,” she whispered, “ Laurence, I 

love you ! ” ^ i i j 

His lips trembled for a moment on her closed 

eyehds, then sought and found her soft quivering 
mouth. But even then Vanderlyn’s love was 
reverent, restrained in its expression, yet none the 
less, perhaps the more, a binding sacrament. 

At last “ Why did you subject us,” he said, huskily, 
“ to such an ordeal ? What has made you give 
way— now ? How can you dream of going back, 
after a week, to our old life 1 ” But even as he asked 
the searching questions, he laid her back gently 
on her improvised couch. 

Woman-Uke she did not give him a direct response, 
then, quite suddenly, she juelded him the key to the^ 


“ Because, Laurence, the last time I was in England, 
something happened which altered my outlook on 

life 

She uttered the words with strange solemnity, 
but Vanderlyn’s ears w'ere holden ; true, ho heard 
her answer to his question, but the word conveyed 

little or nothing to him. , . , . , . , • 

He was stiU riding the whirlwind of Ins owm 

poignant emotion ; he was telhng hi^elf, with voice- 
^8 and yet most binding oaths, that never, never 
should the woman whose heart had ]ust beaten 
against his heart, whose bps had just trembled 
beneath his Ups, go back to act the part of even the 
“al to’ Tom Pargeter He would coi^ont 
to any condition imposed by her as long as they 
could bo together; surely even she would under- 
stand if not now, then later, that tiiero are certain 
r^oments which can never bo obUterated or treated 

as if they had not been. 


♦ • • 
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It \\^as with difficulty— with a feeling that he was 
falhng from high heaven to earth— that he forced 
Jumself to listen to her next words. 

“As you know, I stayed, when in England, with 
Sophy Pargeter ” 

Again she looked up at him, as if hesitating what 
she should say. ° 

“Sophy Pargeter?” he repeated the name 
mechamcally, but ^vith a sudden wincing. 

Vanderlyn, had always disliked, with a rather 
absurd unreasonable dislike, Peggy’s plain-featured, 
■ough-tonpied sister-in-law. To him Sophy Pargeter 
had ever been a grotesque example of the deep— 
they almost appear racial— differences wliich may 
and so often do, exist between different members of 

commdrcr to soccesful 

1^0 vast inherited wealth which had made of Tom 

unmoral human 

uemg, had transformed lus sister Sophy into a woman 
oppressed by the belief that it was Lr dutd to sp“nd 

she her considerable income in what 

sue believed to be good works. She regarded with 

co™lcmn«re'’v’''‘ v" I’^thcr's way of life, and she 
nciciuncd even his innocent ideasures • she had 

CSv'-n-^';™r L«e 

Puritan Kui p f ‘ “ outcome and product of 

awlre of the J was well 

Mss Pareetev ^ ''“•'‘dement with which 

un-s 1 argetei would regard Peggy’s present 

mean at's^oX’Th'n*’'® ^ ‘here, I 

the journey had tired mo, foJtfahuid—” 

frame her' imxttMtenc’e.*^' “ Imowing how to 

for h^l^eC” andlXh fet d'’ the™ 
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much the matter wth me, he insisted that I ought 
to see another man — a specialist.” 

Peggy looked up with an anxious expression in 
her blue eyes — ^but again VandfThm’s ears and eyes 
were holden. He habitually felt for the medical 
profession the unreasoning dislike, almost the con- 
tempt, your perfectly healthy human being, living 
in an ailing world, often — in fact, almost always — 
does feel for those who play the role of the old augurs 
in our modem life. 

Mrs. Pargeter had never been a strong woman ; 
she was often ill, often in the doctor’s hands. So it 
was that Vanderljm did not realise the deep import 
of her next words — 

“ Sophy went with me to London — she was really 
very kind about it all, and you w’ould have liked 
her better, Laurence, if you had seen her that day. 
The specialist did all the usual things, then he told 
mo to go on much as I had been doing, and to avoid 
any sudden shock or excitement — in fact he said 
almost exactly what that dear old French doctor 
said to me a year ago ” 

She w'aited a moment : Then, Laurence, the next 
day, when Sophy thought I had got over the 
journey to London,” Peggy smiled at him a little 
whimsical smile, “ she told me that she thought 1 
ought to know — ^it was her duty to tell me — that I 
had heart disease, and that, tliough I should probably 
live a long time, it was possible I miglit die at any 
moment ” 

A sudden wrath filled the dark, sensitive face of 
the man bending over her. 

“ What nonsense ! ” he exclaimed with angry 
decision. “ ^Vhat will the doctors say next, I won- 
der t I wish to God you w'ould make up your mind, 
Peggy, once and for all, never to see a doctor again ! 
I beg of you, if only for my sake, to promise me that 
' you will not go again to any doctor till I give you 
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permission to do so. You don’t know what I went 
through five years ago when one of those charlatans 
declared that he would not answer for the conse- 
quences if you didn’t winter South, and — and Tom 
would not let you go ! ’V 

He paired, and then added more gently, “ And 
yet notliing happened — ^you were none the worse 
for spending that winter in cold Leicestershire ! ” 

Yes, that’s true,” she answered submissively. 
” I will make you the promise you ask, Laurence. 
I dare say I have been foolish in going so often to 
doctors ; I don’t know that they have ever done me 
much good.” 

His eyes, having now become quite accustomed 
to the dim light, suddenly seemed to see in her face 
a slight change ; a look of fatigue and de2)ressionhad 
crept over her mouth. He told himself with a pang 
that after all she was a delicate, fragile human being 
or was it the blue shade which threw a strange 
pallor on the face ho was scrutinising with such deep, 
wisful tenderness ? 


Ho bent over her and tucked the rug round her feet, 
u T round and try to go to sleep,” ho whispered, 
it s a long, long journey by this train. I’ll wake 
you m good time before we got to Dorgival.” 

She turned, as he told her, obediently, and then, 
actmg on a sudden impulse, she pulled him down 
once more to her, and kissed him as a child might 
have done. ” Good-night,” he said, " good-night,” 
my love— enchanting, noble little Peggy ! ’ ” 

A smile lit up her face radiantly. iVwas a long, 
long time since Vanderlyn had last uttered^ the 
charming lines first quoted by him very early in their 
acquaintance, when he had seen her among her own 
people one of a band of joyous English boys and 
girls celebrating a family festival, the golden wedding 

Peggy had been delicately, 
deliciously kind to the shy, proud American youth 
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whom an introduction from valued friends had 
suddenly made free of an English family clan. 

That had been a year before her marriage to Tom 
Pargeter, the inheritor of a patent dye process which 
had made him master of one of those fantastic fortunes 
which impress the imagination of even the unimagina- 
tive. That the young millionaire should deign to 
throw the matrimonial handkerchief at their little 
Peggy had seemed to her family a piece of magic 
good fortune. She could bring him good old blood, 
and certain great social connections, in exchange for 
limitless wealth ; it had been regarded as an ideal 

marriage. , , , rr i t 

More than four years went by before Vanderl}m 

again saw Peggy, and then he had found her changed 
—transformed from a merry, light-hearted gii'l mto 
a pensive, reserved woman. During the mterval 
he had often thought of her as one thinks of a delight- 
ful playfellow, but he only came to love her after 
their second meeting— when he had seen, at hrst 
with honest dismay^ and then with shame-faced 
gladness, how utterly ill-mated she and Tom Pargeter 
were the one to the other. 

Vanderlyn made his way over to the other side of 
the railway carriage ; there he sat down, and, crossing 
his arms on his breast, after a very few moments, 
he fell into a deep, dreamless sleep. 



Vandeklyn woke with a start. He looked round, 
bewildered for a moment. Then his brain cleared 

and he felt vexed with himself, a 

having slept. It seemed to him that he had been 

asleep^hours. How odious it would have been if 
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the first stopping place of the demi-rapide some 
stranger had entered the railway carriage ! Instead 
of sleepmg, he ought to have remained watchine 
over that still figure which lay so quietly resting 
on the other side of the carriage. 

He stood up. How tired he felt, how strangely 
depressed and uneasy f But that, after all, was 
natural for his last four nights had been wakeful 
ni^ast four days full of anxiety and suspense. ^ 
He turned and looked out of the window, wondering 
where they were, how far they had gone ; the train 
was travel mg very quickly, he could see white tree- 
tr^ks rushing past him in the moonlight. 

Then Vanderl^m took out his watch. Surely it 
must be later than nine o’clock ? He moved from 
the window and held the dial close under the blue 
silk shade of the lamp. Why, it was only three 
mmutes to nine! Then they hadn’t yet passed 
Horgival ; in fact they wouldn’t be there for another 
twenty mmutes, for this train took two hours to do 

what the quick expresses accomplished in an hour 
and a quarter. 

It was gpod to know that he had only slept for 
quite a little while. The desire for sleep had^ now 
left him completely, and he began to feel excited, 
re^less, and intensely, glowingly alive. . . . 

Ihe curious depression and unease which had 
possessed him a few moments ago lifted from his 

His darling little Peggy ! What strange beings 

self-contempt, with what 
scorpions would he have lashed himself, had he been 

the one to evolve this plan of this furtive flight, to 

^ to the 

as t"‘th shame as well 

M distaste 1 And yet she, the woman he loved, had 

erolved m, and thought out every detail of the 
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scheme — before telling him of what was in her 
mind. . . . 

As to the future ? Vanderlyn threw back his 
head ; nay, nay, there could be no going back to 
what had been ! Even Peggy would see that. She 
had herself broken down the barrier erected "with 
such care ; and soon, very soon she would — she 
must — see that such breaches can never be repaired 
or treated as if they had not been made. What had 
happened, what was happening, to-night, was in very 
truth the beginning, for them both, of a new life. 

So Laurence Vanderlyn swore to himself, taking 
many silent vows of chivalrous, devotion to the 
woman who, for love of him, had broken, not only 
with lifelong traditions of honour, but also uith a 
conscience he had known to bo so delicately 
scrupulous. 


From where he was standing in the middle of the 
swaying carriage, something in tho v'ay in which 
his sleeping companion’s head was lying suddenly 
aroused Vanderlyn’s quick, keen attention. Putting 
out a hand to steady hims elf against the back of the 
compartment, he bent down — ^indifferent to the risk 
of rousing the still figure. 

Then, with a rapid movement, he straightened 
himself ; his face had gone grey— expressionless. 

He pushed back the blue shade off the globe of light, 
careless of the bright rays which suddenly illumined 
every comer of the railway carriage. . . . 

With an instinctive gesture, Vanderljm covered 
his eyes and shut out the blinding light. He pressed 
his fingftra on his eyeballs ; every fibre of his body, 
every quivering nerve was in revolt, for ho realised, 
even then, that there was no room for hope, for 
doubt — he knew that what he had looked upo5,^EP*25 
the dim light was death. . qV- LE. 

With an awful pang, he now understood yny l^eggy 

A . (Vo •. 1 
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had made him that strange pathetic offer. How 

bhnd he had been ! The English doctor, the man 

on whom he had poured such careless scorn had 
been right — terribly right. 

At last he uncovered his eyes, and forced himself 
to gazo upon what lay before him 

Margaret Pargeter had died in her sleep. She was 
Ijnng exactly as Vanderljm had left her, still folded 
closely in the nig he had placed so tenderly about her. 
But a temble change had come over the dehcate 
leaturo^tho sightless eyes wore wide open, the 
hps had faUen apart ; his glance, traveUing down, 
raw that her loft hand, the hand whore gleamed 
his mother s wedihng ring, was shghtly clenched. 

Again Vanderlm passed his hand over his eyes. 
Ho stared about him with a touch of helpless bowilir- 
ment, but ho could do notliing, even if there had 

insisted 

th^ they sliould be unencumbered by any luggage. 

Ho crouched down, and, with an Lvoluntary 
inward shnnhng, took up the chilly, heavy hand 

?n thrfohls 0 ^^ in his ears ho hid his face 

m the loWs of her groy cloth gou-n For a few 

eTe’rXng 

opf^Ted boforo^hi?"^''”’'^’" "“ddenly 

o^necl before him a way of escape from his intoler 

rulg'Lte"s:.4“ ‘he 

His mmd was now working with incredible quick- 
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noss and clearness. How good it was to know tkat 
here, in France, there need be— there v'ould be— no 
public scandal ! In England or America the supposed 
suicide of two such people as were Margaret Pargeter 
and himself could not hope to be concealed ; not so 

in France. 

Here, as Vanderlyn knew well, there was every 
chance that a love tragedy such as the one of which 
he and Mrs. Pargeter would be supposed to have been 
hero and heroine, would remain hidden — hidden, that 
is, from everyone except those closely connected with 
her and with himself. His own ciiief, the American 
Ambassador, would be informed of what had 
happened, but he was a wise old man, there was no 
fear of indiscretion in that quarter ; but— yes, ho, 
Vanderlyn, must face that fact — ^Tom Pargeter 
would know the truth. 

Vanderlyn’s hidden abhorrence of the other tmn, 
—of the man ^hose friend he had perforce com- 
pelled himself to be for so long, rose in a great 

*^°Tom Pargeter 1 The selfish, mean-soulod, dull- 
witted human being, whose huge fortune, coupled 
with the maseuline virtues of physical courage and 
straightness in matters of sport, made him not only 
popular but in a small way a personage ! Pargeter, 
no doubt, would suffer, especially in his self-esteem ; 
on the other hand, he, the husband, would feel that 
so had his own conduct, his coaise infidehty, his 
careless neglect of his ^vife, been fuUy condoned. 

With a choking feehng of sharp pain, Vanderlyn 
suddenly remembered that what Tom Pargeter 
knew now, poor Peggy’s son would some day have 
to know. For a while, no doubt, the boy would be 
kept in merciful ignorance of the tragedy, but then, 
when the lad was growing into manhood, some 
blundering fool, or more likely some well-intentioned 
woman, probably his aunt, Sophy Pargeter, would 
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feel it her duty to smirch for him his mother’s 
memory. . . . 

Nay, that could nqt, that must never, be ! Vander- 
lyn s head fell forward on his breast ; there came back, 
WTapping him as in a shroud, the awful feeling of 
desolation, of life-long loss — for he now knew, 

with inexorable knowledge, what the future hold 
for liim. 

It must bo his fate to live, not die ; he must live 
in order to safeguard the honour of Margaret Par- 
gotor, the beloved woman who had trusted him wholly, 
not only in tliis, which Wiis to have been their supreme ■ 
adventure, but during the whole of their long, almost 
wordless, love. It was for her sake that, she dead, 
he must go on hving ; for her sake he must make 
wliat now, at tliis moment, seemed to be a sacrifice 
almost bej^ond his power, for reason told him that 
he must leave her, and as soon as possible, lying there 
dead — alone. 

With tender, absent fingers he smoothed out the 
woollen folds to which his face had been pressed ; 
he slipped from her finger the thin gold ring, and 
jilaccd It once more where he had always worn it 
from the day of his mother’s death till an hour ago. 

I hero came the loud wailing whistle which told 

that the tram was nearing a station. He leaned out 

ot the window ; the lights of a tovm were flashing 

past, and he grimly told himself that there was no 
time to lose. 

Vanderlyn again bent down; the instinctive 
lepugnanco of the hnng tor the dead suddenly left 
urn. His d.yhng httle Peggy ! How could he 
bear to leave her there— alone ? H he and she had 
been what they ought to have been— husband and 
,nfe^ veil then, he felt that never would he have 
left her to the neglect, to the forgetfulness to which 
other men leave their beloved dead. There rose 
before him tho memory of one of the most moving 
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of the world’s great pictures, Goya’s painting of 
mad. Queen Joan bearing about with her the unburied 
body of Philip. 

He turned that which had been Margaret Pargeter 
so that her face would be completely hidden from 
anyone opening the door and looking into the 
carriage. 

Yet, even as he was doing this, Vanderlyn kept a 
sharp watch and ward over his own nerves. His 
had now become the mental attitude of a man who 
desires to save the living woman whom he loves from 
some great physical danger. Blessing Ids o^m foio 
sight in providing the large rug which he had folded 
about her so tenderly an hour ago, he pulled up a fokl 
of it till it covered, and completely concealed, her 
head. Should a traveller now enter the carriage, 
he would see nothing but a woman apparently plunged 
in deep slumber. 

Again Vanderlyn glanced, with far more scrutinising 
eyes than ho had done when first entering the train, 
through the two glazed apertures which commanded 
a view of the next carriage ; it was, as ho knew 
well, empty. 

He turned once more the silk shade over the lamp, 
jammed his hat down over his forehead, set his lips 
together, and, averting his eyes from what he was 
leaving, opened the railway carriage door. . . . 

The train was slowng down ; a few hundred yards 
ahead lay the station. Vanderlyn stepped to one 
side of the footboard, and waited till the door 
through which he had just passed swung to ; then he 
turned the handle, securing it firmly. With soft 
sivdft steps, he walked past the T^indow of the now 
darkened carriage and slipped into the next empty, 
brightly-lighted compaiiment. There came over 
him a strong temptation to look through the little 
apertures giving into the darkened carriage ho had 
just left,;but it was a temptation which he resisted. 

c 
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Instead, he leant out of the window, as does a traveller 
who IS nearing Ins destination. 

.. there floated up to him the shouting of 

tram at last stopped, there arose the joyous chatter 
wluch attends every arrival in a French station. 

Vane erlyn waited for a few moments ; then he 

fu7X' 1°'™ f "“g®- 88'! began walking 

quietly down the platform. With intense relief 

he lemembered that the guard of the train whom ho 
wh , P ‘‘“'I bavo noticed him 

A\iOi Peggy, had been left behind in Paris, 

v^n compartment and guard’s 

nent wav°r'^ ® *be ^rma- 

ha d^Tpn! gleamed in the 

halt darkness. He measured with his eves the 

chstance which separated the platform on udiich he 

“2 S'--™ «. n«. 

was very Uttle risk either of accident or of 

ru"nZ It '' r ^ minimise 

’Srreasn ^ nioS-in "he dS 

shadou cast by the roar of the train he had iust left • 

doum S Ii?r looked both up and 
doum the hue, and made his way to the other side 

SSJSiliB 

told himsefl L had hem TLl t ^ flatness. He 

could enter tho> ^ anyone 

womL"^:\*ho d at one; r™®" dead 
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had been her travelling companion suddenly revealed 

or suspected. ^ i ^ 

But liaurence Vanderljm was not subjected to so 

dread an ordeal ; at last there floated to where he 
was standing the welcome cry of “ En voiture ! En 
voiture, s’il vous plait!” The dark serpentine 
mass on which the lonely man’s eyes were hxed 
shivered as though it wore a sentient being waking 
to life, and slowly the train began to move. 

VanderhTi started walking up the platform, and 
for a while he kept in step with the slowly gliding 
carriages ; then they swejit by more quickly, a swift 

procession of gleaming lights. . . . • i,* v 

As at last the red disc melted into the mght, he 
gave a muffled groan of anguish, for, mingling \nth 
his sense of intense relief, came that of eternal, 


irreparable loss. j. • 1 4. 

Ironic fortune was kind to Vanderl}Ti that mght , 

his return ticket from far-away Orange, though only 

issued in Paris some two hours before, was allowed 

to pass unchaUenged ; and a couple of francs bestou^d 

on^a communicative employe drew the nelcomo 

news that a southern express bound for Pans was 

about to stop at Dorgival. 


IV 

It was only eleven o’clock when Vanderiyn found 
himself once more in the Gare do Lyon. He walked 
Quioklv out of the great station which was hence- 
forth to hold for him such intimately tender and 
poignant memories ; and then, instead of tatog a 
?abf he made his way on foot down to the lonely 

®*¥^eS leSover and staring down into the svift 
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black waters of the river, he planned out his drab 
immediate future. 

In one sense the way was clear before him — ho 
must of course go on exactly as before ; show himself, 
that is, in his usual haunts ; take the moderate part 
ho had liitherto taken in what he felt to be the dreary 
round of so-called pleasures with wliich Paris was 
now seething. That must be his task — his easy 
and yet intolerable task — during the next week or 
ten days, until the disappearance of Margaret Pargeter 
became first suspected, and then discovered. 

But before that was likely to happen many long 
days would certainly go by, for — as is so often the 
case when a man and woman have become, in secret, 
everything to ono another — Laurence Vanderlyn 
and Mrs. Pargeter had gradually detached themselves 
from all those whom they had once called their 
friends, and oven Peggy had had no intimate who 
would miss a daily, or even a weekly, letter. 

Indeed, it was just possible, so Vanderlyn, resting 
his arms on the stone parapet, now told himself, 
that the fii'st part of his ordeal might last as long as 
a fortnight, that is till Tom Pargeter came back from 
England. 

There was of course yet another possibility ; it 
was conceivable that e\ervthing would not fail out 
as they, or rather Peggy, had imagined. Pargeter, 
for instance, might return sooner ; and, if he did so, 
ho would certamly recpiire his wife’s immediate 
presence in Paris, for the millionaire was ono of those 
men who hate to be alone even in their spare moments. 
Also, more than liis wife’s company, Pargeter valued 
her presence as part of what the French so excellently 
style the d<xor of his life ; she was his tiling, for which 
ho had paid a good price ; some of his friends, the 
sycophants wth whom he loved to be s\iiTOunded, 
\\(mld have said that he had paid for her very dearly. 

It was very unlikely, however, that Tom Pargeter 
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would return to Paris before he was expected to do so. 
For many years past he had spent the first fortnight 
of each May at Newmarket, and, as is the curious 
custom of his kind, he seldom varied the order of 
his rather monotonous pleasures. 

But stay — Vanderlyn suddenly remembered 
Madame de Lera, that is the one human being who 
had been in Peggy’s confidence. She was a real 
and terrible point of danger,— or rather she might 
at any moment become so. It was with her, at the 
de Lera villa in the little village of Marlydo-Roi, 
that Mrs. Pargeter was. even now, supposed to be 
staying. This being so, he, Vanderlyn, must make 
it his business to see Madame de Lera at the first 
possible moment. Together they would have to 
concoct some kind of possible story — he shuddered 
with repugnance at the thought. 

Long before Peggy’s confidences in the train, tho 
American diplomatist had been well aware that 
Ad^le de L6ra disapproved of his close friendship 
ndth Mrs. Pargeter ; and she had never lent herself 
to any of those innocent complicities vith which even 
good women are often so ready to help those of their 
friends W'ho are more foolish — whom perhaps they 
know to be more tempted — than themselves. 

The one thing of paramount importance, so Vander- 
lyn suddenly reminded himself, was that no one— 
not even Madame de Lera — should ever know that 
he and Margaret Pargeter had left Paris that night, 
together. How could this fact ho best concealed, 
and concealed for ever. 

To the unspoken question came swift answer. 
It flashed on the man Ungoring on the solitary river- 
side quay, that even now, to-night, it was not 
late for him to establish the most effectual of alibis. 
By taking a fiacre and bribing the man to dnve 
qmckly, he could be back in his rooms, in tho Rue de 
Rivoli, dressed, and at his club, before midnight. 
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Fool that he was to have wastod even a quarter of 
an hour ! 

Vanderlyn stnick sharply across tho dimly-lighted 
thoroughfare ; he started walking dovm one of the 
narrow streets which connect the river quays with 
commercial Paris. A few moments later, having 
picked up a cab, ho was driving rapidly westward, 
down the broad, still seetliing Boulevard du Temple, 
and, as he suddenly became aware 'ulth a sharp pang 
at his heart, past the entrance to the quiet mediasval 
square, where, only four short da3's ago, he and Peggy, 
walldng side by side, had Jield tho conversation which 


was to prove pregnant of so much short-lived joy, 
and of such long-lived pain. 

Like so many modern Americans, to whom every 
material maiufestation of wealth has become distaste- 
ful, Laurence Vanderlyn had chosen to pitcli liis Paris 
tent on tho top-floor of one of those eighteenth- 
century houses, wliich, if lacking such conveniences 
as electric light and lifts, can command in their place 
the stately charm and spaciousness of which the 
modern Parisian architect seems to have lost the 
secret. His apartement consisted of a few largo airy 
low-pitched rooms, of which tho stone balconies 
overlooked the Tuilcries gardens, while from a 
comer uindow of his sittinc-ioom VanderKTi could 
obtain what was in very truth a bird’s-eye view of 
tho vast Place do la Concorde. 


Very soon after his arrival in Paris, the diplomatist 
nacl had tho good fortune to come across a couple of 
I' rench servants a husband and wife, who exactly 
suited his simple and yet fastidious requirements. 
They M-ero Imnest. thrifty, clean, and their only fault 
—that of chattering to one another like magpies— 
was to \ anderlra an agreeable proof that they led 
a life quite independent of his o\vn. Never had he 
boon more glad to know that this was so than to-night, 
for they greeted his return home with an easy 
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indifference, and real pleasure, very unlike the surface 
respect and ill-concealed resentment with which a 
^naster’s unexpected appearance would have been 
received by a couple of more cosmopoUtan servitors. 

With nerves strung up to their highest tension, 
forcing himself only to tliink of the present, Vander- 
lyn put on his evening clothes. It was still wanting 
some minutes to midnight when ho left the Rue de 
Rivoh for the Boulevard do la ^Madeleine. A few 
moments later he was at the door of the club where 
he was sure of finding, even at this time of night, 
plenty of friends and acquaintances who would be 
able to testify, in the very unlikely event of its being 
desirable that they should do so, to the fact that ho 
had been there that evening. 

L’Union is the most interesting, as it is in a certain 
sense the most exclusive, of Paris clubs. Founded 
in memory of the hospitality sho^vn by the English 
gentry to the French emigres during the Revolution, 
this, the most old-fashioned of Paris clubs, impales 
the Royal arms of France, that is, the old fleur-do- 

lys, with those of England. 

At all times L^Union has been in a special sons© 
a resort of diplomatists, and Vandorlyn spent 
there a great deal of his spare time. The American 
was popular among his French foUow-raernbors, to 
whom his excellent French and his unobtrusive pod 
breeding made him an agreeable companion. There 
could have been no greater proof of how he was 
regarded there than the fact that, thanks to his 
efforts, Tom Pargeter had been elected to the club. 

True, the miUionaire sportsman did not often 
darken’ the threshold of the stately old club-hpse, 
but he was none the less exceedingly proud of his 
membership of L’Union, for it gave him^ ^n added 
standing in the cosmopolitan world m which he had 
early elected to spend his life. Perhaps it was 
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fortunate that he had so little use for a club where 
gambling games are not allowed to be played — 
where, indeed, as the younger members are apt to 
complain, dominoes take the place of baccarat ! 

The tail Irish footman whose special duty it was 
to wait on the foreign members, came forward as 
Vanderlyii walked into the hall. ‘‘ Mr. Pargeter 
has been asking for you, sir ; he’s in the card-room.” 

Vanderlyn felt a curious sensation sweep over him. 
That which he had thought so improbable as to be 
scarcely worth consideration had come to pass. 
Pargeter had not gone to England that night. He 
was hero, in Paris, at L'Union, and asking for him. 
In a few moments thev would be face to face. 

As Vanderlyn walked up the broad staircase, he 
asked himself, vith a feeling of agonising uncer- 
tainty, whether it was in any way possible that 
Peggy's husband had found out, oven suspected, 
anytiiing of their plan. But no ! Reason told him 
that .such a thing was quite inconceivable. No 
compromising word had been ^rritten by the one to 
the other, and every detail had been plaimed and 
earned out in such a way as to make discovery or 
betrayal impossible. 

But to-night reason had very little to say to 
Laurence Vanderlyn, and his strongly-dravTi face set 
in hard lines as ho sauntered through now fast thin- 
ning rooms, for the habitu6 of L’Union generally 
seeks liis quiet home across the Seine about twelve. 

As he returned the various greetings which came 
to him from right and left — for a French club has 
about it none of the repressive etiquette which 
governs similar institutions in England and America, 
— tho diplomatist felt as doubtless feels any imagi- 
native man who for the first time goes under fire j 
what ho experienced was not so much dread as a' 
wonder how he was likely to bear himself during 
this now imminent meeting with Peggy’s husband. 
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Suddenly Vanderljn caught sight of Pargeter, and 
that some moments before he himself was seen by 
him. The millionaire was standing watching a 
game of whist, and he looked as he generally looked 
when at L’Union, that is, bored and ill at ease, but 
otherwise much as usual. 

Tom Pargeter was a short man, and though he 
was over fortj', his fair hair, fat face, and neat, 
small features gave him an almost bo}ish look of 
youth. He had one most unusual physical 
peculiarity, which caused him to be remembered 
by strangers ; this peculiarity consisted in the fact 
that one of his eyes was green and the other blue. 
His mannem were those of a boy, of a boorish lad, 
rather than of a man; his vocabulaiy was oddly 
limited, and yet he seldom used the corrept word, 
for he delighted in verbal aliases. 

Seeing Pargeter there before Ixim, Laurence \an- 
derljTi, for tho first time in Iiis life, learned what so 
many men and women learn very early in their lives, 
—what it is to be afraid of a person who, however 
despicable, is, or may become, your tyrant. 

Hitherto his relations with Peggy’s husbaiul, 
though nothing to be proud of, had brought witli 
them nothing of conscious shame. Nay more, 
Laurence Vanderl^, in that long past of which 
now nothing remained, had tried to see what was 
best in a character which, if fashioned meanly, was 
not wholly bad. But now, to-night, ho felt that 
he despised, hated, and, what was to him far worse, 
feared, the human being towards whom he was 
advancing with apparently eager steps. 

Suddenly the eyes of the two men met, but Pargeter 
was far too pre-occupied with himself and his onm 
Concerns to notice anything strained or unusual 
in Vanderlyn’s face. Ail he saw was that here at last 
was the man he wanted to see ; his sulky face 
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lightened, and ho -walked forward with hand 

outstretched. , . 

“ Hullo ! Grid ” he cried, “ so here you are at 

last ! You see I've not gone ? There came a wire 
from the boy ; he's hurt liis knee-cap j ” 

Vandorhn munnured an exclamation of concern , 
as they met he had wheeled round, thus avoiding the 

other's hand. ^ , 

“ Nothing much,” went on Pargeter quickly, 

“ but of course Peggy will be wild to go to him, so 

I thought rd wait and take her to-morrow, eh ! 

what ? ” t .1 ^ 

Side by side they began walking do^ the long 

reception-room. Vanderlyn was telling himself, 
vritli a fecliiig of sore, dull pain, that this was the firet 
time, the very first time, that he had over knowTi 
Tom Pargeter show a Idndly touch of consideration 
for his wife. But then this concerned the boy, of 
whom the father, in his careless way, w'as fond and 
proud ; their child had always remained a Unk, if a 
slight Unk, between Tom and Peggy. 

“ It was just too late to get a wire through to her, 
wont on Pargeter fretfully, I mean to that God- 
forsaken place where she's staging with Madame de 
I>era ; but I've arranged for her to be wired to early 
in the morning. If I’d been half sharp I’d have 

sent the trolley for her 

The trolley ? ” repeated Vanderlyn me- 
chanically. 

“ The motor — the motor, man I But it never 
occurred to me to do it till it was too late.” 

“ Would you like mo to go out to-morrow morning 
and fetch her back ? ” asked Vanderljm slowly. 

“I wish you would!” cried the other eagerly, 
“ then I should bo sure of her coming back in time 
for us to start by the twelve-twenty train. VTien 
shall I send the trolley for you ? ” 

“ lil go by train,” .said Vanderlyn shortly. 
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“ Madame de Lera’s villa is at Marley-le-Roi, isn’t 
it « ” 

“ Yes, haven’t you ever been there 1 ” 

Vanderlyn looked at Pargeter. ‘‘No,” he said very 
deliberately, “ I scarcely know Madame do Lera.” 

“ How odd,” said Pargeter indifferently. 
“ P®ggy’s always with her, and you and Peggy are 
such pals.” 

‘ ‘ One doesn’t always care for one’s friends’ friends, ” 
said Vanderlyn dryly. He longed to shake the other 
off, but Pargeter clung closely to his side. Each put 
on the hat and light coat handed to him ; and, when 
once out on the boulevard, Pargeter slipped his hand 
confidingly through the other’s arm. 

His touch burnt Vanderl}!!. 

“ By the way, Grid, I’ve forgotten to tell you why 
I wanted to see you to-night. I’d be so much 
obliged if you would go down to Chantilly at the end 
of the week and see how that new josser i.s getting on. 
You might drop me a Ime if everything doesn’t seem 
aU right.” 

Vanderlyn murmured a word of assent. This, 
then, was the reason why Pargeter had come to 
L’Union that night, simply in order to ask Vanderlyn 
to keep an eye on his new trainer ! To save himself, 
too, the trouble of "WTiting a letter, for Tom Pargeter 
was one of those modern savers — and users — of time 
who prefer to conduct their correspondence entirely 
by telegram. 

They were now close to tho Place de I’Opera. 
“Let’s go on to ‘The Wash,’” said Pargeter 
suddenly. 

The eyes of the two men became focussed on tho 
long line of brilliantly lit up windows of a fiat over- 
looking the square. Here were the headquarters 
of a Paris club which, bearing the name of America’s 
first and greatest President, had earned for itself 
the nickname of “ Monaco Junior.” 
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Tom Pargeter was no gambler — your immensely 
wealthy man rarelj^ is — but it gave him pleasure to 
watch the primitive emotions which gambling 
generally brings to the human surface, and so he 
spent at what he called “ The Wash ” a good many 
of hLs idle hours. 

“ Let's turn in here for a minute,’' he said, eagerl}% 
“ Florae was holding the bank two hours ago ; let's 
go and see if he’.s still at it.” 

Vanderlyn made a movement of recoil ; ho murmured 
something about having to be up early the next 
morning, but Pai'gcter, with the easy seltishness 
which so often looks like good-nature, pressed him to 
go in. ” It's quite early,” he urged again, and his 
com])anioii was in no state of body or mind to re.sist 
oven the slight pressure of another's wdll. 

I'he brightly-lighted rooms of “ Monaco Junior ” 
were full of colour, sound, and movement ; the 
atinosphcro was in almost ludicrous contrast to that, 
of the decorous Union. The evening was onl}’ just 
beginning, the rooms were full, and Pargeter was 
greeted with boisterous warmth ; here, if nowhere 
else, his money made him king. 

He led the way to the card-room which, with its 
crowd of men surrounding each of the tables, was 
very evidently the heart of the club. “ Do look at 
Florae ! ” he minmured to Vanderlyn. “ When I 
left hero a couple of hours ago, he was winning a bit, 
but I expect he’s losing now. I always like to watch 
him play— he’s such a bad loser.” 

The two men had threaded their wa}' close to the 
baccarat table, and now they formed the centre of 
a group who were throwing furtive glances at the 
banker, a pale lean Frenchman of the narrow-jowled, 
Spanish type so often repeated in members of the 
old noblesse. ' 

The Marquis de Florae was “ somebody,” to use the 
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expressive Freoch phrase — a member of that small 
Parisian circle of which each individual is known by 
reputation to every provincial bourgeois, and to 
every foreign reader of French social news. 

There had been a time when de Florae had set the 
fashion, and that not only in waistcoats and walking- 
sticks. He was a fine swordsman, and was even now 
in some request as second at fashionable duels. 
None knew more certainly than he every punctilio 
of those unwritten laws which govern affairs of 
honour, and, had he been born to even a quarter of 
the fortune of Tom Pargeter, his record would 
probably have remained unstained. Unfortunately 
for him, this had not been the case ; he had soon run 
through the moderate fortune left him by his father, 
and he had ruined by his own folly, and his one vice 
of gambling, any chance that might have remained 
to him of a good marriage. 

Even in the Faubourg St. Germain, loyal to its 
black sheep as are ever the aristocracies of the old 
world, Florae was now looked at askance ; and in 
the world of the boulevards strange stories were told 
as to the expedients by which he now made — it 
could not be called earned — a living. The playing 
of those games which can best be described as requir- 
ing a minimum of judgment and a maximum of 
luck was apparently the only occupation remaining 
to the Marquis de Florae, and when in funds he 
was often to be found in the card-rooms of “ Monaco 
Junior.” 

“ He’s losing now,” whispered Pargeter. “ I 
should think he’s near the end of his tether, eh ? 
Funny how money goes from hand to hand ! I don't 
suppose Florae knows that it’s my money he’s 
chucking away ! ” 

“ Your money ? ” repeated Vanderljm with listless 
surprise, ” d’you mean to say that you’ve been lend- 
ing Florae money ? ” He looked, with a pity in 
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which there entered a vague fellow-feeling, at the^ 
mask-like face of the man against whom the luck' 
seemed to be going so dead. 

“ I’m not quite a fool ! ” exclaimed Pargeter, 
piqued at the suggestion. “ All the same, Grid, it 
is my money, or a little bit of it at any rate ! ” 

An English acquaintance of the two men came up 
to them. “ The French are a wonderful people,’* 
he said rather crossly, “ everybody says that Florae 
is ruined, — that he’s bring on ten francs a day 
allowed him hy a kind grandmother — and yet since 
I have been standing here he’s dropped, at least so 
I’ve calculated, not far short of four hundred 
pounds 1 ” 

A grin came over Pargeter’s small neat face, and lit 
up his odd. different-coloured eyes. “ ‘ Cherckez la 
femme,' ” he observed, affecting an atrocious English 
accent ; and then he repeated, as if he were himself 
the inventor, the patentee, of the admirable aphorism, 
" ‘ Cherchez la femme I ’ That’s what you have got 
to do in the case of Florae, and of a good many other 
Frenchmen of his kind, I fancy ! ” 

“ I’m going home now, Pargeter,” said Vanderlyn 
with sudden, harsh decision. ” If you really \rish 
mo to go out to Marly-le-Roi in one of your cars 
to-morrow morning, will you please give orders for 
it to bo round at my place at nine o’clock ? ” 


V 

Feom what seemed an infinite distance, Vanderlyn 
awoke the next morning to hear the suave voice of 
his servant, Poulain, murmuring in his oar, “ The 
automobile is here to take Monsieur for a drive in 
the country. I did not wish to wake Monsieur, but 
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tlie chauffeur declared that Monsieur desired the 
automobile to be here at nine.” 

Poulain’s master sat up in bed and stared at 
Poulaiu. Then suddenly he remembered everything 
that had happened to him the evening before. In a 
flash he even lived once more the wakeful hours of 
the night which had had so awful a beginning ; 
only at four o’clock had he found sleep. 

“ Yes 1 ” he said. Then again, “ Yes, Poulain. 
I wished to start at nine o’clock. Say that I shall 

be down in a quarter of an hour.” 

“ And then, while Monsieur is dressing, niy wife 
will bo preparing his little breakfast — unless, indeed, 
Monsieur would rather wait, and have his little break- 
fast in bed ? ” 

“ No,” said Vanderlyn, quickly, “ I shall not have 
time to wait for coffee.” 

The keen morning air, the swift easy motion of the 
large car, revived Vandcrl^m and steadied his nerves. 
He elected to sit in front by the side of Pargeter s 
silent English chauffeur. At this early hour the 
Paris streets were comparatively clear, and a few 
moments brought them to the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. There, half way down, ^yas Tom 
Pargeter’s splendid villa ; as they passed it in a flash, 
Vanderlyn averted his head. To his morbid fancy 
it had suddenly assumed the aspect of a great 

marble tomb. x i -n • 

The car swung on through the now deserted Hois ; 

soon it was rushing up the steep countrified streets 
of St. Cloud, and then, settling down to a high speed, 
they found themselves in the broad silent alloys of 
those splendid royal woods which form so iioble a 
girdle about western Paris. They sped through 
sunlit avenues of fresh green foliage, past old houses 
which had seen the splendid pageant of Louis the 
Fifteenth and his Court sweep by on their way to 
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Marley-Ie-Roi, and so till they gained the lofty 
ridge which dominates the wide valley of the Seine. 

Suddenly the chauffeur turned to Vanderlyn, and 
spoke for the first time : “ Would you like to slow 
down a bit, sir ? Mrs. Pargeter generally stops the 
car here to have a look at the view.” 

“ No.” said Vanderl^m hoarsely, “ we haven’t 
time to-day ; -weVe got to get back to Paris in time 
for Mr. and Mrs. Pargeter to catch, if possible, the 
twelve-twenty train.” 

He leant back — a feeling of horror and self- 
oontempt possessed him. His life was now one long 
lie ; oven when speaking to a servant, he was com- 
pelled to imply what he knew to be untrue. 

Tlicy ran doum into the quaint little tovii which 
has scarcely altered since the days when Madame du 
Barri was dragged hence, screaming and wTinging 
her hands, to Paris, to prison, and to the guillotine. 
Vandcrl\m's distraught imagination saw something 
sinister in the profound quietude of the place ; 
it was full of shuttered villas, for through the winter 
each village in the neighbourhood of Paris hibernates, 
those whom the peasants style les bourgeois still 
regarding country life as essentiallj’- a summer 
pastime. 

They now came to a high blank wall, broken by 
an iron gate. ” This is the hou.se, sir,” said the 
chauffeur abruptly. 

Vanderljm jumped out, and rang a primitive boll ; 
he waited some minutes and then rang again. At 
last he heard the sound of steps hurrying along a 
gravel path ; and the gate was opened by an old 
woman. 

” You have come to the vTong house,” she said 
curtly, ‘'this is Madame de Lera’s villa.” Then, 
as sho caught sight of the Pargotors’ chauffeur, a 
more amiable look stole over her wizened face : 

‘■pardon, perhaps Monsieur has brought a letter 
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from Madame Pargeter ? ” Ske wiped her hand 
on her apron and held it out. 

Vanderlyn remained silent a moment ; he knew 
that now had come the moment for him to utter 
an exclamation of surprise — to explain that he had 
thought to find Mrs. Pargeter here — but his soul 
revolted from the lie. 

“ Yes, I have come to see Madame do Lera,” he 
said in a low voice. “ Kindly give her my card, 
and ask her if she ^^ill be good enough to receive 
me 1 ” 

The old woman turned on her heel ; she led Vander- 
lyn into the silent house, and showed him into a large 
sitting-room where the furniture was still swatlied 
in the rough sheeting with which the careful French 
housewife drapes her household gods when leaving 
them for the winter. 

“ I will light the fire,” said the servant, apologeti- 
cally ; “ Madame does not use this room when we 
are here alone.” 

“ I am quite warm,” said Vanderlyn quickly. 
“ Besides, I shall only be here a very few moments.” 

The woman gave him a curious, rather suspicious 
look, and went to find her mistress. 

Vanderlyn, in spite of the words he had just uttered, 
suddeiJy told himself that he felt cold — cold and 
dizzy. He moved over to the window'. It overhung 
a wooden precipice, below which sparkled the Seine, 
— ^that same river into whose dark depths he had 
gazed so despairingly the night before. Here, 
looking at the sunlit panorama of wood, water, and 
sky spread out before him, Peggy must often have 
stood. For the first time since the terrible moment 
when he had watched the train bearing her dead 
body disappear into the darkness, Vanderljoi thought 
of her as living ; he seemed to feel her soft, warm 
presence in this place which she had loved, and where 
she had spent peaceful, happy hours. 
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He heard the door open and shut, and, turning 
round, found himself face to face with the French- 
woman whom he knew to have been Margaret 
Pargeter's devoted friend. Although he was well 
av’are that Madame de Lera had never liked or trusted 
him, ho, on his side, had always admired and appre- 
ciated her serenity and simple dignity of demeanour. 
As she came forward, clad in the austere dress of a 
French vidow, he noted the expression of constraint, 
of surprise, on her worn face. 

Vanderlyn ? ” she said interrogatively ; 
and, as she waited for an explanation of the 
American’s presence, surprise gave way to a look of 
great sternness and severity, almost of dishke. 
Nay more, Madame de Lera’s attitude was instinct 
vith protest — the protest of an honest -woman 
drawn im-\\iiiingly into what she feels to be an 
atmosphere of untruth and intrigue. She was telling 
herself that she owed the fact of Vanderlyn’s visit 
to some slight hitch in the plan in which she had 
been })ersuaded to play the part of an accompUce ; 
she felt that Margaret Pargeter ought not to have 
subjected her to an intornew with her lover. 

Vanderlyn reddened. Ho felt suddenly angered. 
Madame de Lera’s manner was insulting, not only 
to him, but — but to Mrs. Pargeter, to his poor dead 
friend. Any thought of telling Madame de Lera, 
the truth, or even part of the truth, left him. 

“ You must forgive my intrusion,” ho said, coldly ; 
“ I have come with a message from Mr. Pargeter. 
He believes his wife to be here, and he wishes her to 
be informed that her son, little Jasper, has had an 
accident. When the news arrived last night, it was 
too late to telegraph, and so he asked me to come 
here this morning in his motor in order to bring Mi’s. 
Pargeter back to Paris. He proposes that she should 
accompany him to England to-day by the twelve 
o’clock train.” 
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An expression of deep be^vilderment crossed 
Madame de Lera’s face. For the first time since she 
had glanced at Vanderlyn, she became aware that 
she was in the presence of a man who was suffering 
under some keen stress of feeling. She became 
oppressed vith a great misgi\’ing. What did his 
presence here this morning, his strange unreal words, 
signify ? What was the inward meaning of this 
sinister comedy ? It was of course clear that the 
secret elopement had not taken place. But then, 
where was Mi's. Pargeter ? 

She cast a long searching look at Laurence Vander- 
Ijm. The American’s face had become expressionless. 
He seemed tired, like a man who has not slept, but 
the look she thought she had surprised— that look 
telling of the suppression of deep feeling, of hidden 
anguish — had gone. The fact that she did not 
know how much Vanderljm knew she know added 
to Madame de Lera’s perplexity. She was 
determined at all costs not to betray her friend.^ 

“ I regret to inform you,” she said, quietly, “ that 
Mrs. Pargeter is not hero. It is true that I was 
expecting her to come yesterday. But she disap- 
pointed mo— she did not come. Poos no one know 
where is she ? ” She threw as great an emphasis as 
was possible in the impassive French language into 

her question. . 

Vanderljm avoided her perplexed, questioning 
glance. “Since yesterday evening,” he answered, 
"all trace of Margaret Pargeter has been lost. She 
seems to have left her house about six o’clock, and 
then to have disappeared— utterly. The servants 
believed,” he added, after a pause, “ that she was 
coming straight to you ; she had, it seems, taken some 
luggage to the station the day before, and seen 

Tjorsonally to its despatch. 

There was a pause ; neither spoke for some 
moments, and Madame de Lera noticed that 
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Vanderlyn had not asked her if Peggy’s luggage had 
arrived at her house. 

“ Then, Monsieur, it is surely clear,” she exclaimed 
at last, “ that there has been an accident, a terrible 
accident to our poor friend ! I mean on her way to 
— to the station. But doubtless that thought has 
also occurred to you — if not to Blr. Pargeter — and 
you have already made all necessary enquiries ? ” 

VanderIjTi, from being pale, flushed deeply. 
“ No,” he said, “ I am afraid nothing of the kind has 
been done — ^j’et. You see, Pargeter believes her to 
be here.” 

The words “ But you — you knew she was not 
here ! ” trembled on Madame de Lera’s lips, but she 
did not utter them. She felt as if she were wal king 
amid quicksands ; she told herself that there was far 
more danger in saying a word too much than a 
word too little. 

“ I regret,” she said, “ that you have made a 
useless journey, Mr. Vanderlyn. I must request 
you to go back and tell Mr. Pargeter that his wife 
is not hero, and I beg, I entreat, you to inform the 
police tliat she is missing ! For all we know,” — 
slie looked at him with indignant severity — ” she 
may be hing ill, mortally injured, in one of our 
terrible Paris hospitals ! ” 

As ho made no assent to her imploring words, a 
look of anger came into Madame de Lera’s ej^es. 

I will jisk you to allow me to return with you 
to Paris,” she said, quickly, “ I cannot rest inactive 
here in the face of the possibility, naj^ the probability, 
I have indicated. If you, Air. Vanderl}^, do not 
feel justified in making the inquiries I have suggested, 
no such scruple need restrain ?ne.” 

She turned away, making no effort to mask her 
displeasure, almost her contempt, for the man who 
s^med to be so little moved by the mysterious 
disappearance of the woman he loved. 
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A few moments later Madame de Lera came back 
dressed for the drive. As they walked through into 
the hall of the villa, she suddenly turned, and with 
a strange gentleness asked her silent companion a 
question, ‘‘ Mr. Vanderlj-n, you look very tired ; 
have you had any breakfast 1 ” 

He looked at her without answering, and she 
repeated her words. 

“ Yes,” said Vanderlyn~“ that is, no, I have not. 
I was up late last night— there was no time this 
morning,” he spoke hurriedly, confusedly ; the sudden 
kindness in her tone had brought scalding tears to 
his eyes, and he felt a nervous fear that he was about 
to break do^\'n. Madame de Lera took liis arm , 
she opened a door and pushed him through into the 
kitchen, just now the one bright warm cheerful 


room in the house. . , . .1 

“ My good Catherine,” she smd, “give tbs gentle- 
man a cup of coffee — quickly ! ” , it 1 

The presence of the old servant steadied Vander- 
lyn’s nerves ; with a muttered word of thanics ho 
drank what was put before bm, and then they v'ont 
out, across the dewy lawn, to the gate. . , , # 

Vanderl}Ti placed his compamon in the back 01 
the car, and bmself took the vacant seat next to 
Parceter’s pbegmatic chauffeur, for he vished to 
remain silent. Madame de Lera’s alteration of 
manner, her gentleness, her imphed sympathy 
frightened bm. He would rather have endured 

her cold air of protest, of dislike. 

And yet, as they drove swiftly back to Pans, 
takmg, however, rather longer on the return journey, 
for the country roads were now full of animation 
and movement, Vanderlyn felt bniself ieamng, as 
against a wall, on Madame de Lera a strong upright 
niture. She might disUke, disapprove, even despise 
him— but in tbs matter they would be one m their 
desire to sbeld Peggy’s fair fame. He would have 
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given much to be able to still her evident anxiety, 
but that course was, he felt, forbidden to him ; he 
had no right to share with another human being the 
burden of his knowledge, of his a^vful giief. With 
a pang ho reminded himself that even Madame de 
Lera’s state of suspense was preferable to a knowledge 
of the truth. 

At last they turned into the Bois de Boulogne, 
rusliing through the leafy roads at a high speed ; a 
few moments more would see them in the beautiful 
avenue whore stood, isolated from its neighbours, 
the Villa Pargeter, instinct with flamboyant luxury 
and tliat perfection only achieved by the lavish use 
of money. 

Tom Pargeter had a su])reme contempt for the 
careless way in which the French millionaires of his 
acquaintance conducted their lives. He liked to 
get the full value of his money, and was proud of 
boasting to his intimates that he ke})t the people 
who worked for him up to the top mark. So it was 
that thesanded garden, even now blazing with flowers, 
wliioh surrounded the square marble villa, and 
separated it from the carriage road and tan gallop, 
looked like a set piece, a vivid bit of scene painting, 
in the bright morning sunlight. 

When the}' came within sight of the wrought bronze 
gates of the villa, Madame de Lera stood up in the 
car and leant over the front. She touched Vanderlyn 
on the shoulder. ‘‘ Then if we find that Mr. Pargeter 
is still without any knowdedge of his wife, I am to 
say that I know nothing — that I w^as expecting her 
ye.sterday evening, and that she never arrived 1 ” 
Yes,” ho answered, “ that is, Madame, what 
I ex})ect to hear you say. It will then be for Mr. 
Pargeter to take w'hat steps he judges proper.” 

^ As the pow’erful car swung through the gates, 
Vanderlyn saw that the front door ■was wide open, 
and that the English butler was waiting to receive 
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tliem j when the moiii saw that his mistress was not 
in the car, a look of perplexity came over his 

impassive face. 

“ Mr. Pargeter has been awaiting you, sir, for tho 
last half hour,” he said, “ he is very anxious to catch 
the twelve o’clock express. Tho luggage has already 
gone on to the station. Mr. Pargeter wished the car 
to wait,— but— but is it to wait, sir ? ” he asked, 

helplessly. , , , 

“ Yes,” said Vanderlyn, shortly, the car had 

better wait. Where is Mr. Pargeter 

“ He’s not doivn yet, sir ; he is breakfasting in his 
dressing-room. All the arrangements were riiacle 
last night, but I will let him know you have arrived, 
sir.” He looked doubtfully at Madame do Lera, 
too well trained to ask any question, and yet sufhci- 
ently human not to be able to conceal his astonishment 
at Mrs. Pargeter’s non-appearance. Then, preceding 
the two visitors upstairs, he led them through tho 
suite of large reception rooms into a small octagon 
boudoir which was habitually used by Margaret 
Pargeter as her sitting-room. . 

There heleftthem,and,6tandingamid8urroundmgs 

which all spoke to them, to tho woman of her friend, 
to the man of his love-from the hooded chair whore 
Peggy generally sat to the little writing-table where 
she had vTitten so many notes to them both 
Madame do L^ra and Laurence Vanderlyn felt over- 
whelmed with a common feeling of shame, of guilt. In 
' sUence they waited for Tom Pargeter, avoiding each 
other’s eyes; and the Frenchwomans fine austere 
faoe grew rigid-this was the first time m her long 
life that she had been connected with an intiigue. 
She felt humiliated, horrified at the part she now 

found herself compelled to play. 

In spite of its costly^ luxury, u] 

beauty^ of dworatinn^an exquisite Kattier “s le 

bito 

^ '.o'* <? 
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eighteenth-century pastels hung on the light-grey ' 
walls — the octagon apartment lacked the restful 
charm which belongs to many a shabby little sitting- 
room. The architect of the villa had sacrificed 
everything to the great reception rooms, and in the 
boudoir were far too many doors. 

One of these, which VanderljTi had never noticed 
before, w^as now suddenly flung open, and, outlined 
against a narrow winding staircase, stood a figure 
which appeared at once grotesque and menacing to 
the man and w’oman who stood staring at the 
unexpected apparition. It was Tom Pargeter, clad 
in a bright yellow' dressing-gown, and holding a fork 
in his left hand. 

“ I say, Peggy, look sharp — there’s no time to 
be lost ! I told Pliinmer to pack some of your 
things — not that there’s any reason why you should 
come if you don’t want to — for there’s nothing much 
the matter with the boy, and he’ll probably get well 
all the quicker if you ” 

The speaker suddenly broke short the quick 
sentences ; he stared round the little room, and then, 
catching sight of Madame de Lera, who had been 
partly concealed by a screen, “ Damn ! ” he said, and 
turning, scampered heavily up the staircase, leaving 
the door behind him open. 

Vanderlyn and his companion looked at each other 
uncomfortably. Madame de Lera w’as not perhaps 
quite so shocked, either by Pargeter's appearance, 
or by his one exclamation apparently addressed to 
herself, as the punctilious American supposed her to 
be. She knew no word of the English language, and 
in her heart regarded all foreigners as barbarians. 

They waited — it seemed a long, long time, but as 
a matter of fact it was but a very few minutes after 
Pargeter s abrupt entrance and exit, when his short 
quick steps were heard resounding down the longsuite 
of reception rooms. As he walked into the boudoir, 
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the master of the house — this time dressed in a suit 
of the large checks he generally wore— bowed awk- 
wardly to Madame de L^ra, and then went over and 
shut the door giving access to the w'inding staircase, 
that which in his hurry he had omitted to close 
behind him. Then, and not till then, he turned to 

Laurence Vanderlyn. , , 

Well 1 ” he said, “ what’s happened to Peggy ? 

I’m told she’s not here. Is she ill? ” ^ 

Peggy never arrived at Marlyde-Roi, said 

Vanderljm. • . 

To himself his very voice seemed changed, ms 

words charged with terrible significance; but to 
Pargeter, the answer given to liis question sounded 
disagreeably indifferent and matter*of-f<wt. ^ 
“Never arrived?” he echoed. “ Wliere is .she 
then ? You don’t mean to say she’s lost ? ” 

“Madame de Lera,” said Vanderljm, still m the 
same quiet, emotionless voice, ‘‘ thinks that she s 
met ^vith an accident,”— he looked imploringly at 
the Frenchwoman ; surely it was time that she should 
come to his help. “ I am telling 5Ir. Pargeter, he 
said to her in French, “ that you fear she has met 


with an accident.” , - • + 

“ Yes ! ” she exclaimed, eagerly tunung to 

Pargeter, “how can it be otherwise, Monsieur . 

She hesitated, looked at Vandorljm, then quickly 

withdrew her eyes from his face. His eyes were full 

of agony. She felt as ff she had peered through a 

secret window of another s soul. . „ 

“ That is why I have come back to Paris, she w ent 
on, addressing Peggy’s husband, “ for I feel that not 
a foment should be lost m making enquiries There 
are certain places where they take those who meet 
with accidents in our streets— accidents al^ I more 
-and more frequent every day. Let us start at once 

““Tom^’^plrgeteT'heard her out with obvioua 
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impatience. But still his varnish of good breeding 
so far lasted that ho muttered a word or two of 
gratitude for the trouble she had taken. Then he 
turned to Laurence Vanderlyn. 

“ Surely you don’t think anj-thing has happened to 
her, Grid ? ” ho asked, nervously. “ Now I come to 
think of it, she was a fool not to take one of the cars. 
Then we should have had none of this worry. I’ve 
always said the Paris cabs weren’t safe. What d’ye 
think wo had better do ? We can’t start out and 
make a round of all the hospitals — the idea’s absurd ! ” 
Waiting a moment, he added dismally, “ It’s clear 
I can’t take that twelve-twenty train.” 

He walked over to one of the windows, and 
drummed wth his fingers on the pane. 

Although Madame do Lera did not understand a 
W’ord he said, Pargoter’s attitude w'as eloquent of 
how' ho had taken the astounding news, and she looked 
at him with angry perplexity and pain. She said 
something in a low voice to Vanderlyn ; as a result 
ho w'alked up to Pargoter and touched liim on the 
shoulder. 

” Tom,” ho said, ” I’m afraid something ought 
to be done, and done quickly. Madame de L6ra 
suggests that wo go to the Prefecture of Police ; 
every serious accident is, of course, always reported 
there at once.” 

The other turned — ” All right,” he said, sullenly, 
” just as you like ! But I bet you anjdhing that 
after we have taken all that trouble, we shall come 
back to find Peggy, or nows of her, here. You don’t 
know her as well as I do ! I don't believe she’s had 
an accident ; I daresay 3 *ou’ll laugh at mo. Grid, 
but all I can say is that I don’t feel she’s had an 
accident. Take my word for it, old man, there’s 
nothing to be frightened about. Why, you look 
quite pale I ” 

There came the distant sound of a telephone bell. 
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“ There ! ” he cried, “ I expect that is Peggy, or news 
of her. What a bore it is having three telephones 
in a house ! ” Ho left the room, and a moment 
later they hoard him shouting to his butler. 

Vanderlyii turned to Madame do Lera. “ He 
doesn’t believe that Mrs. Pargetcr has had an acci- 
dent,” he said, quietly, “ you must not judge him too 
harshly.” He added after a moment, “ I think you 
must know, Madame do Lera, that llrs. PargeWr s 
husband has always been lacking in imagination.” 

Her only answer w'as a shrug of her shoulders. 


VI 

Once a year the newspapers of each great capital 
publish, among other statistics, a record of the 
disappearances w'hich have occurred in their nndst 
during the preceding twelve months. Those clisap- 
pearances are not counted by tens or by hundreds, 
but by thousands ; and what is true of every groat 
citv is in a very special sense true of Paris, the human 
Cloaca Maxima of the world. There, the sudden 
vanishing, the obliteration as it were, of a human 
being, especially of a foreigner, arouses comparatively 
Uttle surprise or interest among those whose weary 
duty it is to try and find what has become of the lost 

°^To Madame do Lera— even to Tom Pargeter— 
the beginning of what was to bo so singular and 
perple^ng a quest had about it so^motlnng awe- 
^piring and absorbing. So it was that flaring ho 
few minutes which elapsed between their leavi^ h 
Avenue de Bois de Boulogne and tho^ ^ 

ancient building where the Pans 
headquarters, not a word was spoken by either 
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the two ill-assorted companions who sat together in 
the rear of the car, for Vanderlyn, the only one of 
the three who knew w’here the Prefecture of Police 
is situated, had been placed next to the chauffeur 
in order that he might direct him as to the wav 
thither. 

By such men as Tom Pargeter and their like, the 
possibihty of material misfortune attacking them- 
selves and those who form what may be called their 
appanage, is never envisaged ; and, therefore, when 
such misfortune comes to them, as it does sooner or 
later to all human beings, the grim guest’s presence 
is never accepted without an amazed sense of struggle 
and revolt. 

The news of the accident to his little son had 
angered Pargeter, and made him feel ill-used, but 
that it should have been followed by this m3'stery 
concerning liis wife’s whereabouts seemed to add 
insult to injurj^. So it was an ill-tempered, rather 
than an anxious, man who joined Vanderl}!! on the 
worn steps of the huge fro^vning building wherein 
IS housed that which remains the most permanent 
and the most awe-inspiring of Parisian institutions. 

As thej’ ])assed through the great portals Tom 
Pargeter smiled, for the first time. “ We shaU soon 
have news of her, Grid,” he murmured, confidently. 

VanderljTi uinced as ho nodded a dubious 
assent. 

But at first ever3-tlung went iU with them. 

1 argeter insisted on sending for the police interpreter 
and stating his business in English ; then, irritated 
at the mans lack of comprehension, he broke out— 
to yandorl3Ti’s surprise— into voluble French. But 
as the two foreigners were sent from room to room in 
the old-fashioned, e\-il-smeUing building, as endless 
terms were placed before them to be filled up, it 
becarne increasingly clear that the disappearance 
o a human being, especially of an Englishwoman, 
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did not strike the listless employees as being particu- 
larly remarkable. 

■ The more angry Pargeter grow and the more 
violent his language, the more politely, listlessly, 
indifferent became , those to whom ho addressed 
questions and indignant complaints. 

The cosmopolitan millionaire, who was accustomed 
to receive a constant stream of adulation and con- 
sideration from all those with whom life brought 
him in contact, was first amazed, and then angered, 
by the lack of interest shown in him and in his affairs 
at the Prefecture of Police. 

Then, to ' his surprise and only half-concealed 
mortification, a reference made by Laurence Vander- 
lyn to an incident which had taken place the year 
before — that is, to the disappearance of an American 
citizen — ^followed by the production of the diplo- 
matist’s card, brought about a magic change. 

Immediately the two friends wore introduced 
into the presence of an important official ; and a 
moment later Tom Pargeter’s outraged dignity and 
sense of importance w'ere soothed by an outpouring 
of respectful sympathy, while in an incredibly short 
time the full particulars of every accident which had 
occurred in the streets of Paris during the last twenty- 
four hours were laid before the anxious husband. 
But it soon became clear that in none of these had 

Mrs. Pargeter been concerned. 

The official left the room a moment; then ho 

returned with a colleague. 

This man, the chief of the detective force, proceeded 
with considerable tact to examine and cross-examine 
both Pargeter and Vanderlyn concerning the way 
in which Mrs. Pargeter had spent the earlier part of 
the previous day— that is, the day on which she had 

disappeared. , , . . . e 

~The man’s manner — ^that of scentmg a secret, oi 

suspecting that more lay behind the matter than 
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was admitted by the husband and friend of the woman 
they were seeking — produced a disagreeable impres- 
sion on Vanderlyn. For the first time he felt himself 
faced by a vague, but none the less real, danger, and 
the feeling braced him. 

“ Then Monsieur did not see this lady yesterday 
at aU 1 ” 

“ No,” said Vanderljm, shortly ; ‘‘ the last time 
I saw Mrs. Pargetor in her house was the day before 
yesterday, when I called on her about five o’clock.” 

** Monsieur is not related to the lady ? ” asked 
the detective quietly. 

” No,” said Vanderlyn again. ” But I am an old 
friend of both Mr. and Mrs. Pargetor, and that is why 
ho asked me to accompany him hero to-day.” 

” Then when and how did you yourself first learn 
of Madame Pargotor’s disappearance ? ” asked the 
other suddonl}'. 

VanderIjTi hesitated ; for a moment his tired 
brain refused to act — when was he supposed to have 
heard of Peggy’s disappearance ? Ho looked help- 
lessly at Pargetor ; then said suddenly, ” I met my 
friend at L’Union last night.” 

" Then you already knew of l^Iadame’s disappear- 
ance last night ? ” said the official eagerly. 

” No ! no ! ” exclaimed Pargeter crossly. Of 
course wo didn’t know then ! Wo didn’t Imow till 
just now — that is, till this morning, when Mr. Van- 
derljni went out to Madame do Lera’s \illa to fetch my 
wife. It was Madame do Lera who told us that she 
had never arrived at Marly-le-Roi. She disappeared 
yesterday afternoon, but we did not know it till 
this morning.” 

” May I ask you, gentlemen, to wait for a moment 
while I make certain enquiries ? ” observed the 
detective politely. “ You have not yet been shown 
our daily report concerning the stations of Paris— 
is it not possible that Madame Pargeter may have 
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met with some accident at the Gare St. Lazare, if, 
as I understand, she was going to her friend by 
train, and not by automobile ? ” 

Pargeter seemed struck by the notion. Ho turned 
to Vanderlyn. “ I can’t make out,” he said in a 
puzzled tone, “ why Peggy thought of going to Marly- 
le-Roi by train when she might so easily have gone 
in her new motor.” 

“ Peggy gave her man a week’s holiday,” said 
Vanderlyn shortly. “ You know, Tom, that he 
wanted to go to his own home, somewhere in 
Normandy.” 

“ Yes, yes. Of course ! But still she might have 
gone out in the big car — I wasn’t using it yesterday.” 

The detective came back at the end of what seemed 
to both Vanderlyn and Pargeter a very long quarter 
of an hour. 

“ No incident of any sort took place last night at 
the Gare St. Lazare,” he said briefly. “ We shall 
now institute a thorough enquii-y among our agents ; 
every police station in Paris shall be notified of the 
fact that Madame Pargeter is missing ; and I shall 
almost certainly be able to send you some kind of 
news of her by four o’clock this afternoon. In any 
case you can trust us to do our best. Will Monsieur 
be returning to the Avenue du Bois ” — ho addressed 
Vanderlyn, “ or is Monsieur going to his o^vn flat 
in the Rue de Rivoli ? ” 

Vanderlyn looked up quickly. EQs private address 
was not printed on the card he had shown ; still it 
was reasonable enough that this man should have 
looked up his own as well as Pargeter’s addi'ess, and 
should have unshed to verify their statements as far 
as was possible. 

” Of course, Grid, you will come homo with me 1 ” 
exclaimed Pargeter fretfully. 

“ Then, Messieurs, I will send any news I get 
straight to the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne.” 
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As they walked back through the long corridors, 
it became clear that whatever anxiety Pargeter had 
suffered had dropped off him, for the moment, like 
a cloak. “ I shouldn’t be surprised if I can get off 
to-night after all,” ho said cheerfully, “ you heard 
what he said ? This afternoon we shall certainly 
have news of her.” 

Then, as they emerged into the hall, and he caught 
sight of his motor-car and of its occupant, “ For 
Gotfs sake, Grid,” he said, frowning, “let’s get rid 
of that old woman ! There she sits, staring like a 
bird of prey ; it’s enough to give one the hump ! 
Ask her if she would like us to drive her to her Paris 
house. If she wants to go back to the country, 
I'll send her in Peggy's Limousine — oh ! I forgot, 
that’s not available, is it ? Never mind, she can 
go on in this car. Say we ll send her news as soon 
as wo hoar any ! ” 

But Vanderlvn soon ascertained that Sladame do 
Lera had no wish to go back to Marly-e-Roi. She 
accepted liis brief account of what had occurred at 
the Prefecture of Police without comment, and, 
refusing Pargeter's offer to drive her to her house in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, asked only to be set 
down at the neai'est telegraph station. 

Drearv hours followed — hours later remembered 
with special horror and shrinking by Laurence Van- 
derljn. They were spent by the two ill-assorted 
friends in Tom Pargeter’s own room on the ground 
floor of the villa. 

It was a long, well-lighted room, lined with the 
huge, splendidly decorative posters, signed Cherot and 
Mucha, which were just then being collected by 
those who admired that tv’pe of flamboyant art. In 
tliis apartment Peggy, as Vanderlyn was well aware, 
never put her feet, for it was there that her husband 

9i 
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received his trainer and his sporting friends. Here 
also was his own private telephone. 

^ Lunch was brought to them on a tray, and at two 
o clock the butler came with the information that 
several police officials W’ere in the house interrogating 
the servants. Ear from annoying Pargeter, the fact 
seemed to afford him some gratification, for it proved 
that he was after all quite as important a personage 
as he believed himself to be. He gave orders that the 
men were to bo liberally supplied with drink. 

An hour later came a high official from the 
Prefecture. He was taken upstairs and shown into 
the drawing-room, and it was there that Pargeter 
joined him, leaving Vanderl^n for the first time 
alone. 

The American lay back in the rocking chair in 
which he had been sitting forward listening to the 
other’s unconnected talk. What a relief — what an 
immense sense of sobbing relief — came over his weary 
senses, aye, even his weary limbs ! He put away 
the thought, the anguished query, how long this 
awful ordeal was likely to endure. For the moment 
it was everything to bo alone. He closed his smarting 
eyes. 

Suddenly the telephone bell rang, violently. 
Vanderlyn got up ; slowly, stumbfingly, ho walked 
across the room, and took up the receiver. A 
woman’s voice asked in French : “ Has Mr. Pargeter 
left Paris ? ” 

“ No,” said Vanderlyn shortly, “ ilr. Pargeter is 
still in Paris.” 

“ Is it a friend of Mr. Pargeter who is speaking ? ” 

There was a long pause — ^then, “ Yes,” said 
Vanderlyn. 

“ Will you. Monsieur, kindly inform ^mur friend,” 
said the voice, shaking with a ripple of light laughter, 
“ that Mademoiselle de la Tour de Nesle has some- 
thing very urgent to say to him ? ” 
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“Ml*. Pargeter is engaged, but I will give him 
any message.” 

“ May I ask you, Monsieur, to have the gracious 
amiability to inform ]\Ir. Pargeter that Mademoiselle 
de la Tour de Nesie will be expecting him at five 
o’clock this afternoon. She understood he was 
leaving Paris yesterday, but someone told her that 
he had been seen dri\ing in his auto on the grands 
boulevards this morning.” 

A few moments later Pargeter burst into the room. 

“ They declare that Peggy must have loft Paris ! ” 
he exchiimed. “ I thought as much,” ho went on, 
angrily. “ I felt certain that she was only hiding ! 
Of course I didn't like to say so — at first,” and, as 
Vanderlyn remained silent, he came and Bung himself 
in a chair clo.'^e to the other man. 

“ You see, Grid,” — his voice unconsciously lowered, 
— “ she played me that trick once before — j’ears ago ! 
It was a regular bit of bad luck, the sort of tiling that 
only seems to happen to me ; other men escape. A 
woman came to our house — we were firing in London 
then — an old friend of mine with whom I’d stupidly 
mixed up again ; she brought a child with her, a 
squalling brat two or three months older than Jasper 

Of course the cliild had nothing to do \rith me, 

but she said ho had, ami Peggy believed her ! ” he 
looked for symjiathy to the silent man oppo-site to 
whom he was now .sitting. 

“ Hid YOU ever hear of tliis before ? ” ho asked 
suspiciously, “ did Peggy ever tell you about it ? ” 

“ No.” said Vanderlvn. “ This is the first time 

% 

I have heard anytliing of it. How long did she stay 
away ? ” He forced him.sclf to add, loatliing liimseif 
the while : “ Did she disaj)pear like tliis — I mean, as 
she has done tliis time ? ” 

“ Well, not exactly,” said Pargeter reluctantly, 
“ for one thing she took Jasper and his nurse with her, 
but not her maid. They went oil to her aunt — the 
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aunt who brought her up, you know — but for two 
days I hadn’t a notion wWe she was ! Then one ot 
her brothers came to see me. It was all made as 
damned unpleasant for me as possible, but they 
were of course determined that she should come back 
to me, and so she did — after about a week. But she 
was never nice to me again,” he added, moodily, 
“ not that she ever was really nice to me before we 

married. It was the aunt who hunted me ” 

“ Is there any special reason why Peggy should 
have thought of going away like that — now ? ” 
asked Vanderlyn in a strained voice. 

“ No,” exclaimed Pargeter, “ of course there isn’t ! 
I’ve always been nice to her, as you know well, Grid, 
— much nicer, I mean, than most men would have 
been to a wife who was so — so — ” he sought intently 
for a word, “so superior and — and unsympathetic. 
But lately I’ve been specially nice to her, for my 
sister, Sophy, you kno\v, had written me a long 
screed — I didn’t bother to read it right through, — 
making out that Peggy’s heart was weak, and that 
I ought to be very careful about her. The very day 
I got the letter I went out and bought her that grey 
Limousine Lady Prymne was so keen I should take 
off her hands ! Peggy has always had everjdhing 
she wanted,” he repeated, “ I didn t have a penny 
with her, but I’ve never grudged her anything. In 
fact I should be pleased if she .spent more on her 
clothes than she seems to care to do, for I like to 

see a woman well trigged out.” 

“ Tom, I have a message for you,” said Vanderljn 
slowly, “ a lady telephoned just now to say she’s 

expecting you at five o’clock.” _ 

“ Eh ! what ? ” said Pargeter, his fair face flushmg, 
“a lady? What lady ? Did she give her name ? ” 
“ Mademoiselle de la Tour de Nesle,” said Vander- 

lyn, with curling lip. , „ • , - 

“ Oh, Lord I what a plague women are ! said the 
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other, crossly. “ Sometimes I think it’s a pity God 
ever made Eve ! Such impudence her ringing up 
here ! StiJl, she’s an amusing little devil.” 

“ Are you going to see her ? ” asked Vanderlyn, 
“ because if so I think I had better be getting back 
to my place. You see, I’ve rather neglected my work 
to-day.” 

Sometliing in the other’s tone impressed Pargeter 
disagreeably. 

” I say, don’t be shirt}" ! ” he exclaimed, “ I know 
you’ve had a lot of bother, and I’m awfully grateful 
to you, and so will Peggy be when she knows. I 
shan’t make up my mind about going to see Nelly 
till the last minute ” 

” Nelly 1 ” repeated Vanderljm, puzzled — 

“ Who’s NeUy ? ” 

“ You know, Grid — the — the person who rang me 
up. I always call her Nelly. Her name’s such a 
moutldul — still, it's Nelly’s Tower, isn’t it ? See 1 
Perhaps to-day as there’s all this fuss on I’d better 
not go and see her, eh, Grid ? I uish I was Uke you,” 
ho added, a little shamefacedly, “ you’re such a 
puritan. I suppose that’s why Peggy’s so fond of 
you. Birds of a feather, eh ? what ? ” his manner 
grew sensibly more affectionate and confidential. 

The two men smoked on in silence. Vanderlyn 
was trjing to choose a form of words with which 
he could bid the other farewell ; he longed with a 
miserable longing to be alone, but that first day’s 
ordeal was not vet over. 

” I can’t face dinner here,” said Pargeter suddenly, 
“ let’s go and dine at that new place, the Coq d’Or.” 

Vanderljm lacked the energy to say him nay, and 
they went out, leaving word where they were to be 
found. 

Le Coq d’Or was a reconstitution of w'hat had been, 
in a now deserted suburban resort, a famous 
restaurant dedicated to the memory and cult of 
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Rabelais. Vand6rl)Ti had already been there with 
American friends, but to Pargetor the big room, with 
its quaint mediaeval furnisliings and largo panels 
embodying the adventures of Gargantua, was new, 
and for a moment distracted his mind from what 
was still more of a grievance than an anxiety. 

But they had not long been seated at one oLtho 
narrow oak tables which were supposed to be exact 
copies of those used in a mediaeval tavern, when 
Pargeter began to turn sulky. The maitre d’hotel 
of the Coq d’Or was not aware of how important a 
guest was honouring him that night, and for a few 
moments no attention was paid to the two friends. 

“ I say, this is no good ! ” exclaimed Pargeter 
angrily, “ let’s go somewhere else — to the Cafe de 
Paris.” 

“For God’s sake, Tom,” exclaimed Vanderlyn 
harshly, “ sit down I Can’t you see I’m tired out ? 

Let’s stay where we are.” 

“ All right. But I can tell you that at this rate 
we shan’t get anj’thing till midmght ! ” Still 
Pargeter sat down again, and fortunately there soon 
came up a waiter who had kno^vn the groat sportsman 
elsewhere ; a moment later he was absorbed in the 
amusing occupation of making out a careful menu 
from a new bill of fare. 

During the long coiu^e of the meal, Vanderlyn 
listened silently to Pargeter’s conjectures concerning 
Peggy’s disappearance — conjectures broken by 
lamentations over the contretemps which had made 
it impossible for him to leave Paris that day. 
Absorbed as he was in himself and his own 
grievances, Pargeter was yet keenly aware when his 
companion’s attention seemed in any way to wander, 
and at last there came a moment when, learing his 
cup of black coffee half full, he pushed his chair away 

with a gesture of ill-temper. 

“ I’m afraid, Grid, all this must be an infernal 
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bore for you ! ” he said ; “ after all, Peggy’s not 
your Tdfe — no woman has the right to lead you such 
a dance as she has led me to-day. Let’s try to forget 
her for a bit ; let’s go along to ‘ The Wash ’ ? ” 

Vanderljm shook his head ; he felt spent, worn 
out. He muttered that he had work to do, that it 
was time for him to turn in. 

Each man paid liis portion of the bill, and, as 
they went through the glass doors giving on to the 
Boulevard, Vandeii}ii noticed that on each side of 
the entrance to the Coq d'Or a man was standing, 
sentinel-u'ise, as if waiting for someone to go in or 
come out. 

For a moment the two friends stood on the pavement. 

“ Let’s take a fiacre,” said Pargetor suddenly, “ and 
m drive you to your place.” The warm spring 
weather had brought out a number of open cabs. 
They hailed one of these, and, as they did so, Vander- 
lyn noticed that the two men who had been standing 
at the door of the restaurant entered another just 
behind them. 

When at last he found himself in his own fiat, and 
at last alone, Vanderlyn stood for a few moments 
in his empty sittiiiL'-room. Terrible as had been 
the companioned hours of the day, he now feared to 
be alone. It was too early to go to bed — and he 
looked back uith horror to the wakeful hours which 
had been his the night before. So standing there 
he told himself that an hour's walk — ho had not 
walked at all that day — would quiet his nerves, 
prepare him for the next day’s ordeal. 

As ho made his way dowm the broad shallow stairs, 
his mind seemed to retrain its elasticity. Ho realized 
that it must be his business to keep fit. A greater 
ordeal than anything which had yet befallen bitn lay 
there — in front of liim. Soon, perhaps to-moixow, 
the Prefecture of PoUce. would connect the finding 
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of a woman’s dead body in the train which had left 
Paris for Orange the night before, with Mrs. Pargeter’s 
disappearance. 

It would be then that he would need all his strength 
and self-control. He remembered with a thrill of 
anger the curious measuring glance the head of the 
Paris detective force had cast on him that morning. 
He wondered uneasily how far he had betrayed 
himself. ... 

Passing through the porte coch^re, he noticed that 
the concierge was talking to a neat, stout little French- 
man with whose appearance he felt himself famihar. 
Vandorlyn looked straight at the man ; yes, this 
was undoubtedly one of the two watchers who had 
been standing outside the door of the Coq d’Or. . 

Then he was being followed, tracked ? The Paris 
police evidently already connected him in some way 
with the disappearance of Mrs. Pargeter ! 

Instead of crossing the road to the deserted pave- 
ment which bounds the gardens of the Tuilories, the 
American turned to the left, and became merged in 
the slowly moving stream of men and women under 
the arcades of the Rue deRivoli. As he walked along, 
he became conscious, and that without once turning 
round, that his pursuer was close behind ; when he 
walked slowly, the other, as far as possible, did the 
same, and when he hurried on, he could hear the 
tap-tap dogging his footsteps through the crowd. 

At last, folding himself opposite the Hotel Contin- 
ental, Vandorlyn stopped and deliberately read over 
the bill of fare attached to the door of the restaurant. 
As he did so, the light of a large reverbere beat dovm 
on his face ; from the human current sweeping slowly 
on behind him a man quietly detached himself, and, 
standing for a moment by the side of the American 
diplomatist, looked up into his face with a long 

deliberate stare. 
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The fact that he was being watched had a curious 
effect on Laurence Vanderlyn. It roused in him the 
fighting instinct which he had had to keep in leash 
the whole of that terrible first day of repression, save 
during the moments when he had been confronted 
with the head of the detective department at the 
Prefecture of Police. 

As at last he walked on, now choosing deliberately 
quiet and solitary streets, the footsteps of his un- 
known companion echoed loudly behind him, and he 
allowed himself, for the first time since the night 

before, the cruel luxurv of recollection. For the first 

% 

time, also, he forced himself to face the knowledge 
that any hour might bring as unexpected a develop- 
ment as had been the ])rolonged presence of Pargeter 
in Paris. He realised that he must, if possible, bo 
prepared, forearmed, with the knowledge of what 
had occurred after he had left the darkened railway 
carriage at Dorgival. News travels slowly in 
provincial France, yet, even so, the fact that the dead 
body of a woman had been found in a first-class 
carriage of the Paris demi-rapide must soon have 
become known, and made its way into the local press. 

Out of the past there came to Vanderlyn the 
memory of an old-fashioned reading-room frequented 
by him long years before when he was studying in 
Paris. 

The place had been pointed out to him by one of 
the professors at the Sorbonne as being by far the best 
lending library on the ^eft side of the Seine ; and 
there, in addition to the ordinary reading-room, was 
an inner room, where, by paying a special fee, one 
could see all the leading provincial papers. 

In some such sheet — for in France every little 
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town has its own newspaper — would almost certainly 
appear the first intimation of so sinister and 
mysterious a discovery as that of a woman’s dead 
body in the Paris train. 

Vanderlyn wondered if the library — the Biblio- 
th^que Cardinal was its name — still existed. If yes, 
there was every chance that he might find there 
what was vital to him to know, both in order to rid 
himself of the obsessing vision which he saw whenever 
he shut his tired eyes, and also that he might be 
prepared for any information suddenly forwarded 
to Pargeter from the Prefecture of Police. 

The next morning Vanderlyn was scarcely surprised 
to see the man who had shadowed him the night 
before Ijdng in wait for him before the house. 

The American measured the other's weary face 
and stout figure, and then he began quietly walking 
up the now deserted arcades of the Rue de Rivoli ; 
with a certain grim amusement, he gradually increased 
his pace, and when at last he tuined into the great 
court of the Louvre, and stood for a moment at the 
base of the Gambetta Monument, he assured himself 
that he had out-distanced his ])ursuer. 

Striding quickly across the most historic of Paris 
bridges, he threaded the narrow, tortuous thorough- 
fares dear to ever}' lover of old Paris, till he reached 
the Place St. Sulpice. There, forming one of the 
comers of the square, was the house wherein was 
housed the Bibliotheque Cardinal, looking exactly 
as Vanderlyn remembered it's having looked twenty 
years before. Even the huge leather-bound books 
in the window's seemed to be the same as in the days 
when the future American diplomatist had been, if 

nota merry-hearted, then a most enthusiastic student, 

making eager acquaintance with ‘ The Quarter. 

He walked into the shop, and recognised in the 
stout, middle-aged woman sitting there, the trim 
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young bourgeoise to whom he had often handed a 
fifty centime piece in those days which seemed so 
distant as almost to belong to another life. 

Have you still a provincial paper room ? ” he 
asked, in a low tone. 

“ Yes,” said the dame du comptoir, suavely, “ but 
we have to charge a franc for admission.” V 

Vanderlyn smiled. “ It used to be fift}' centimes,” 
he said. 

” Ah ! Monsieur, that was long ago ! There 
are ten times as many provincial papers now as 
then ! ” 

He put the piece of silver on the counter. As he 
did so, he heard the door of the shop quietly open, 
and, with a disagreeable feeling of surprise, he saw 
the man, the detective ho believed he had shaken 
oft', come up unobtrusively to whore ho was standing. 

Vanderlyn hesitated Then ho reminded 

himself that what he was about to do belonged to the 
part ho had set himself to play. “ Well, Madame,” 
ho said, ” I uill go through into your second reading- 
room and glance over the papers ; ” he forced himself 
to add, “ I am anxious to find news of a person who 
has disappeared — who has, I fear, mot with an 
accident.” 

The detective asked a question of the woman ; he 
spoke in a low voice, but Vanderl^m heard what he 
said — that i.s, whether there was any other way out 
of the two reading-rooms except through the shop. 
On the woman’s replj-ing in the negative, he settled 
himself down and opened an ilJu.strated paper. 

Vanderlyn began systematicallv going through the 
provincial papers of the towns at which he knew the 
. train was to stop after he had left it at Dorgival ; 
and after the first uneasy quarter of an hour ho forgot 
the watcher outside, and became absorbed in his task. 

To his mingled disappointment and relief, he found 
nothing. 
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, It was of courso possible that on the discovery of 
a dead body in a Paris train, the matter would at once 
be handed over to the Paris police ; that would mean, 
in this case, that the body so found would be conveyed 
to the Morgue. 

The thought that this might be so made Vanderl \ n’s 
heart quail with an^sh and horror, and 3 'et, if 
such a thing were within the bounds of possibility, 
had he not better go to the Morgue alone and now, 
rather than later in the company of Tom Pargeter ? 

As he passed out of the reading-room into the 
book-shop, and so into the square, ho understood, 
for the first time, how it was that he had made so 
foolish a mistake concerning the detective. Tlie 
latter at once entered a fiacre which had evidently 
been waiting for him, and, as Vanderlyn plunged 
into tho labyrinth of narrow streets leading from tho 
Place St. Sulpice to Notre Danio, ho could hear the 
cab crawling slowly behind him. 

Well, what matter ? This risit to the Morgue was 
also in the picture — in the picture, that is, of Laurence 
Vauderljm, the kindly friend of Tom Pargeter, 
helping in the perplexing, the now agoni.sing, search 
for Mrs. Pargeter. 

But when at last he came in sight of the sinister 
triangular building which crouches, toad-like, under 
the shadow of the groat Cathedral, Vandorlyn’s 
heart failed him for the first time. If Peggy were 
indeed lying there, exposed to tho caroloss, morbid 
glances of those idle sightseers to whom the Morgue 
is one of the sights of Paris, he felt that he could not 
trust himself to go in and look at her. ' 

He stood still for a few moments, and then, as he 
was about to turn on his heel, he saw coming towards 
him from out of the door of the Morgue a figure which 
struck a note of tragedy in the bright morning sun- 
shine. It was Madame de Lera, her eyes full of tears, 
her heart oppressed by the sights she had just seen. 
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“ There are three poor people there,” she said, in 
a low voice, “ two men and a woman, but not, 
thank God ! our friend. I wonder if it is possible 
that we are mistaken — ^that there was no accident, 
Monsieur Vanderl\ii ? But then, if so, where is 
she — whj" has she not ^v^^tten to me ? ” 

He shook his head with a hopeless gesture, afraid 
to speak lest he should be tempted to share with her 
his agony and complicated suspense. 

“ If she were a Catholic,” added Madame de Lera 
pitifully, “ I should be inclined to think — to hope — 
that she had gone to a convent ; but — but for her 
there was no such place of refuge from temptation — ” 
her voice as she uttered the last word became almost 
inaudible ; more firmly she added, ” Is it not possible 
that she may have gone to England, to her 
child ? ” 

” No/’ said Vanderlyn, dully, “ she has not done 
that.” 

He took her to her door, and then, as he had pro- 
missed Tom Pargeter to do, went to the Avenue du 
Bois, there to spentl with Margaret Pargeter’s husband 
another term of weary waiting and suspense. 

That second day, of which the closing hours were 
destined to bring to Laurence VanderlMi the most 
dramatic and dangerous moments connected \nth the 
whole tragic episode of Mrs. Pargeter’s disappearance, 
wore itself slowly, uneventfully away. 

Tom Pargeter, alternating between real anxiety, 
and an angry suspicion that his ^ife was in very 
truth only hiding from him, i)ourcd into the ears 
ot this man, whom he now regarded rather as his 
ineiid than his ^vifc s, every theory which might 
conceivably account for Peggy’s disappearance. He 
took note of every suggestion made to him by the 
members of the now intensely excited and anxious 
household, for Margaret Pargoter’s gentle personality 
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and thoughtful kindness had endeared her to her 
servants. ^ 

When Plimmer, her staid maid, evolved the idea 
that Mrs. Pargeter, on her way to the station, might 
have stopped to see some friend, and, finding that 
friend ill, have remained to nurse her — the suggestion 
M seized hold of Pargeter’s imagination that he 
insisted on spending the afternoon in making a tour 
of his own and his wife’s acquaintances. To Van- 
derlyn’s anger and pain, the only result of this action 
on his part was that Mrs. Pargeter's disappearance 
became known to a large circle, and that more than 
one of the evening papers contained a garbled 
reference to the matter. 

Meanwhile, or so Pargeter complained, the officials 
of the Prefecture of Police remained curiously inac- 
tive. They were quite certain, so they told the 
anxious husband, of ultimately solving the mystery, 
but it was doubtful if any news could be procured 
before the next day, for they were now directing 
their researches to the environs of Paris — a new theory 
now evolved being that Mrs. Pargeter, having hired 
a motor cab to drive her to Marly-le-Roi, had met 
with accident or sinister misadventure on the way 
thither. 


VIII 

At last the long day wore itself out, and Vanderljm, 
in the late afternoon, found himself once more in 
his own rooms, alone. He only owed his escape 
to-night to the fact that two of Mrs. Pargeter’s 
relations had arrived from England — one of her 
many brothers, and a woman cousin who was fond 
of her. They, of course, were spending the evening 
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with Pargeter, and so the American had a respite — 
till to-morrow. 

Having eaten his solitary dinner with a zest of 
which he felt ashamed, he was now in his study 
leaning back in an easy chair, with a pile of unread 
papers at his side. 

As he sat there, in the quiet, almost shabby room, 
which was so curiously different from the splendours 
of the Pargeter villa, there came over him a sense 
of profound and not unpleasing lassitude. 

He looked back to the last forty-eight hours as to 
a long nightmare, broken by the few solitary walks 
he had forced himself to take. But for these brief 
periods of self-communing, ho felt that his body, 
as well as his mind, would and must have given way. 
Peggy’s husband liad leant helplessly on him, and 
from the first moment he had been — so indifferent 
onlookers would have told you — the sympathetic 
helpful, witness of the various phases Tom Pargeter 
had gone through during those long two da5^s. 

For something like a week Vanderlyn had been 
living so apart from the world about him that he had 
known notning, cared nothing, about what had gone 
on in that world. That very day an allusion had 
been made in his presence to some public event 
of importance of which ho was evidently quite 
ignorant, and the look of profound astonishment 
which had crossed an Embassy colleague’s face, 
warned him that he could not go on as he had been 
doing without provoking considerable, and far from 
pleasant comment. 

Putting out his hand, he took up the Nev) York 
Herald, not the Paris edition — in w'hich there were 
almost certain to be allusions to that which he wished 
for the moment to forget — but the old home paper 
which had arrived by that day’s mail, and which had 
been carefully opened and ironed out by the faithful 
Poulain. 
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The newspaper was a little over a week old ; it 
bore the date, April 28. What had he been doing 
on the twenty-eighth of April ? Then with a rush it 
all came back to him — everything he wished for the 
moment to forget. It was on the afternoon of that 
day, the first warm spring day of the year, that they 
had been tempted, he and Peggy, to make their way 
down into the heart of Paris, to the solitary Place des 
Vosges. It was there, it was then, that they had 
together planned that which had brought him to his 
present dreadful pass. 

Vanderlyn put the paper back on the table, and his 
face fell forward on his hands ; was he fated never 
to be allowed to forget — not oven for a moment ? 

It was with relief that he welcomed the interruption 
caused by the entrance of his servant bearing a card 
in his hand. “ A gentleman has come and insists 
on seeing Monsieur.” 

Poulain spoke in a mysterious, significant tone, 
one that jarred on Vanderlyn 's sensitive nerves. 
The disappearance of Mrs. Pargeter had become an 
engrossing, a delightful drama, not only to the mem- 
bers of the Pargeter household, but afso to Poulain 
and his worthy wife ; and it had been one of the 
smaller ironical agonies of Vanderlyn s position that 
he did not feel himself able to check or discourage 
their perpetual and indiscreet enquiries. 

“ I have already told you,” he said sternly, " that 
I receive no one to-night. Even if iMr. Pargeter 
himself comes, you are to say that I am out.” 

“ I’m afraid Monsieur will have to receive this 
gentleman.” 

“ Poulain ! ” exclaimed Vanderh-n sharply. 

“ This won’t do ! Go at once and inform this gentle- 
man, w'hoever he may be, that I can see no one 
to-night.” 

“ I did say so,” observed Poulain, in an injured 
tone, “I explained to him that 3 'ou would see no 
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one. I said you were out^he said that he would 
wait. Then, Monsieur, not. till then, he handed me 
his card. If Monsieur will give himself the trouble 
of looking at it, I think he u ill receive the gentleman.” 

Vanderl} n took the card with an impatient move- 
ment. He glanced at it. “ Why did you not tell 
me at once,” he said roughly, “ who this— this 

person was ? Of course I must see the Prefect of 
Police. 

More than once Vanderlyn had had proof of the 
amazing perfection and griii of the great, the myster- 
lous organisation, that oligarchy within a republic, 
%\luch has aiwjiy.s played a ]>aramount role in every 
section of Parisian life. The American diplomatist 
had not lived in France all these years without 
unconsciously acquiring an almost superstitious 
belief in the omnii)otonce of the French police. 

Ho got up and placed himself between the lamp 

tlie formidable 

othcial whose presence here surely indicated some 

serious dcveloimient in what had now become a 

matter of urgent interest to many quite outside the 
Fargeter circle. 

, p' " !”'■ Jelay— doiibtlesB the 

V StT, T important 

% Ibitor off with hi.s coat— were passed by Vanderlyn 

susnenc It tension and 

sittt n ! "’’in «™e into Vanderlyn ’s 

sitting -room, making a ceremonious bow, would have 

to V "°/°|;“*dablc or er'cn striking personality 

His stout fil EnslisUman or American 

His stout hgure, clad m an ill-cut suit of eyening 

clothes, recalled rather a Gayarni caricature than a 

c apper modern official, the more so that his round 

inutto "’nj.f^mcd in the carefully trimmed 

mLk of th’’ '' distinguishing 

mark of the more old-fashioned members of thS 
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Parisian Bar, The red button, signifying that its 
wearer is an officer of the Legion of Honour, was 
exceptionally small and unobtrusive. 

Vanderlyn was well aware that his visitor was no 
upstart, owing promotion to adroit flattery of the 
Republican powers ; the Prefect of Police came of 
good bourgeois stock, and was the son of a legal 
luminary who had played a considerable part in 
*48. His manner was suave, his voice almost 
caressing in its urbanity : — 

“ I have the honour, have I not, of speaking to 
Mr. Laurence Vanderlyn ? ” 

Vanderlyn bowed ; he turned and led the way to 
the fireplace. “ Yes, Monsieur le Prefet, Laurance 
Vanderlyn at 3 ^our service. I think we have already 

met at the Elysee ” he drew forward a second 

arm-chair. 

Monsieur le Prefet sat down ; and for the first time 
the American diplomatist noticed that his visitor 
held a small, black, battered portfolio in hie right 
hand. As the Frenchman laid it across his knee, 
he gave a fairly perceptible glance round the room ; 
then, at last, his gaze concentrated itself on the table 
where stood the lamp, and the spread-oj^en news- 
paper. 

“You probably divine, Monsieur, ’ ’ said the Prefect, 
after a short pause, “what has brought me here 
to-night. I have come to .see 3 'ou — perhaps I should 
say to consult you — in connection with the disap- 
pearance of Mrs. Pargeter.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Vanderlyn interrogatively, “ I am, 
of course, quite at your disposal. I have been 
with Mr. Pargeterall to-daj', but so far the mystery 
remains as great as over.” Ho stopped abruptly, 
feeling it wisest not to speak, but to listen. 

“ That, I repeat, is why I have come here,” said 
Vanderl^m’s formidable visitor. He spoke with a 
great deliberateness and mildness of manner. “ I 
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cannot help thinking, dear sir, that with your 
help we may be, or rather I may be, on the eve of 
a discovery.” 

Vand<^rl\Ti looked surprised ; his desolate eyes 
met the older man's hesitating glance quite squarely, 
but tliis time he remained silent. 

The Prefect went on speaking, and his voice became 
more and more suave ; he was certainly desirous of 
saving in every way his host's susceptibilities. 

“ The fact that I have taken the very unusual 
course of coming mvself to see you. Mr. Vandcrlvn, 
will ])rovc to you the importance I attach to this 
inter\ icw. Indeed, I wish to be quite frank with 
you.” 

Vandcrlvn bent his head, then he sat up, listening 
keenly while the other continued : — 

This is not, I am convinced, an ordinary case of 
disappearance, and it is to us, and especially to me, 
disagreeably com])licated by the fact that the lady 
is an Englisli subject and that her husband is a w'eli- 
knowii and highly thought of member of our English 
colony. This makes me the more anxious to avoid ” 
— ho hesitated, then firmly uttered the two words, 
“ any scandal. It was suggested at the Prcfecturo 
to-day that it would be well to make a perquisition, 
not only in Airs. Pargeter's own bouse, but also in 
the houses of some of her intimates. Mr. Pargeter, 
as you know, gave the ]iolice every i^ossiblc facility. 
Nothing was found in the Villa Pargeter which could 
throw any light on Airs. Pargeter's disappearance. 
Now, Alonsieiir, before subjecting you to such an 
unpleasant occurrence, I decided to approach 3’ou 
myself.” 

Vanderlyn opened his lip.s, and then closed them 
again. 

” I have come to ask you, Alonsieur, one question, 
and I give you my word as an honest man that what 
you tell me shall be treated as confidential. I ask 
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you if you Imow more of this mysterious matter than 
you are apparently prepared to divulge ? In a 
— X beg you to tell me where Mxs. Pargeter is 
hiding at the present moment ; I have no ^ish to 
disturb her retreat, but I beg you most earnestly 
to entrust me with the secret.” 

Again the speaker’s eyes took a discreet journey 
round the plain, now shadow-filled room ; his glance 
rested on the book-shelves which formed so important 
a part of its decoration, lingered doubtingly on a 
carv'ed walnut chest set between tw'o of the window's, 
l)eered through these same unshuttered windows 
on to the dark stone balconies ; then, baffled, his eyes 
came back and fixed themselves on the American 
diplomatist’s face. 

A feeling of indescribable relief stole over Vander- 
lyn’s wearied and vet alert senses. It w-as clear that 
the Prefect of Police knew nothing of the truth ; 
the directness of his question proved it. Yet, even 
so. Vanderlyn felt that he must steer his way very 

Wftrilv. 

You arc in error,” he said at last. * for you credits 

me, Monsieur le Prefet, with a knowledge I do not 


! ” said the other mildly, ” that is most 

unfortunate ! ” 

‘‘ May I, on my side, put to you a question to 
which i shall be glad of an honest answer ? ’ said 
Vanderlyn abruptly. ” Are you now engaged in 
makin*^ a wide.spread enquiry among those who 
had the honour of this lady’s acquaintance . 

•• No Monsieur ’’—the Prefect’s manner showed 
an eager desire to be quite frank,— “ I am confining 
mv personal enquirie.s to only two persons ; that is 
to a certain Madame de Lera, to whom you will 
remember Mrs. Pargeter was about to pay a visit 
at the moment she disappeared— and to yourself. 

Vanderlvn made a sudden nervous movement. 
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but he checked the words which rose to his lips, for 
the Prefect was again speaking, and this time with 
a certain excitement of manner : — 

‘ ‘ I am convinced that Mrs . Pargeter never intended 
to go to Madame de Lera, and that the proposed visit 
was a blind ! The facts speak for themselves. 
Madame de Lera had taken only one servant to the 
country, and this servant, an old woman whom 
she has had with her many years, and whom she can 
entirely trust, had no idea that her mistress was 
expecting a visitor ! I repeat — no preparations for 
Mrs. Pargeter’s arrival had been made at Marly- 
le-Roi. It is my belief — nay, my conviction — that 
Madame de Lera knows perfectly well where her 
friend is concealed.” 

It was then that Vanderljm committed what was 
perhaps the only error he w’as destined to commit 
during this difficult interview. ” Has Madame de 
Lera made any such admission ? ” he asked quickly. 

” No,” answered the Prefect, looking at him 
thoughtfully, “ Madame de Lera has made no admis- 
sion : but then I have learned, through long 
experience, never to believe, where there is a friend 
in the case, what a lady tells me. Women of the 
world, my dear sir, are more loyal the one to the 
other than we men choose to believe ! ” 

“ And men. Monsieur ? Are they more disloyal ? 
Vanderlyn spoke quietly, indifferently, as if the 
question was of no moment. 

“ Men,” said Monsieur Ic Prefet, drjdy, “ are as 
a rule quite as loyal, especially where they feel their 
honour is engaged. But with a man it is possible 
to reason ; a woman, especially a good woman, follows 
the dictates of instinct — in other words, of her 
heart.” 

“ I notice, Monsieur le Prefet, that 3'ou eliminate 
the possibility of material accident having occurred 
to llrs. Pargeter ? ” 
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“ Let us distinguish ! ” exclaimed the older man 

quickly. “ If, by accident, you mean, Jlr.Vanderlyn, 

the t^Too of mishap which might have occurred to this 
lady when she was walking or driving in our Paris 
streets, then I certainly eliminate the possibility of 
accident to Mrs. Pargeter. Within six hours of such 
a thing having occurred the facts would have been 
laid before me, and, as you know, two nights and two 
days have elapsed since her disappearance. If, on 
the other hand, we envisage the possibility of suicide, 
then is opened up a new series of possibilities. ^ 
The Prefect gave a piercing look at the American s 
worn and sorrow-laden face, but he did not find 
Avritten there any involuntary answer to his mute 


^^^^^Some years ago,” went on the great official, a 
man well known in Paris society made up his mind 
to take his own life. He hired a cellar, [ocked the 
door, and then shot himself. Months went b.V before 
his disappearance was accounted and t^en 
body was only discovered by an 
Pargeter has committed suicide, and if she, an 
gent woman, was determined that the fact should 
Lver be found out by her friends, then I admit our 
task becomes a very difficult one! But I do not 
believe ” he continued, after a short silence, that 
Mrl Pargeter did this. I believe she is alive and 
irrcii was bv each account that has reached 

Te young, charging, and wealthy. She had a 
child whom she apparently adored. As for her 

relations with her husband ’ ' the Prefect shrugged 

his shoulders, and again looked searchingly at 


^^^^fr^^Thomas Pargeter,” he went on, smiling, 
» is not perhaps the perfect husband of whom every 
mVl dreams * but then no one is so foolish as 

to seLch for the perfect husband in the world to 
which your friend belongs ! He is not exactly a 
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viveur — but he is, to use the slang of the day, essen- 
tially ajowtsscwr. Is not that so ? ” He added, With 
a rather twisted grin, “ If ever}^ lady whose husband 
lives to enjoy himself were to commit suicide, there 
would be very few w'omen left in our Paris world.” 

I agree with you, Monsieur le Prefet, in thinking 
]\Irs. Pargeter was the last woman in the world to 
commit suicide,” said Vanderlyn brusquely — and 
then he got up. 

There had come over him during the last few 
moments an inexplicable, instinctive feeling of dread, 
— that panting fear which besets the hunted creature. 
He was determined to bring the interview to an end. 
But the Prefect of Police had no intention of being 
disposed of so easily. He remained .sitting where 
he was ; and, placing his two fat hand.s firmly on his 
knees, sat looking at the American's tall figure. 
Slowly his eyes travelled up till they rc.sted on his 
host's haggard face. 

'■ Then I am to understand, Mr. Vanderl,\'n, that 
you are not in a position to give mo any help ? That 
is vour last word ? ” 

4 

\*anderlyn suddenly determined to carry the war 
into the enemy's country. 

■■ 1 can only repeat,” he .said, harshly, what I 
said before, Monsieur le Prefet— namely, that you 
credit me with a knowledge which I do not possess. 
Further, that, while of course I appreciate the kindly 
motive which has inspired your visit. I think I have 
a right to resent the suspicions which that visit 
indicates. I do not say on vour part, but on that of 
your subordinates. I will not disguise from you my 
know ledge that for the last two days every step I 
have taken has been dogged ; I suspect also, but of 
that I have no proof, that mv servants, and the 
concierge of this house, have been questioned as to 
my movements, as to my daily life ! I cannot help 
again suspecting— perhaps in this I am wrong— that 
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the police are inclined to believe that Mrs. Pargeter 
a woman, let me remind you, Monsieur le Prefet of the 
highest and most unspotted character — is hiding 
here in my chambers ! You speak of having saved 
mo from a perquisition— a perquisition in the rooms 
of a diplomatist is a serious matter, Monsieur Ic 
Prefet. and I tell you quite frankly that I should 
have resisted such an outrage in every way m my 
power ! But now, in the present very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, I request— nay, I 
search my rooms. Every possible facility shall be 
afforded you.” Vanderlyn’s voice was shaking with 
undisguised anger — aj'C, and disgust. 

The Prefect of Police rose from his chair. ^ 

“ I have no wish to subject you to any indignity , 
he said earnestly. ” I absolutely accept your assur- 
ance that Mrs. Pargeter is not in hiding hoie. l am 
aware, Ur. Vanderlyn, that Americans do not he, — 
an ironic smile wavered for a moment o\er his laige 

"^^anderbm^s face remained impassive. ” \ou on 
your side, must forgive my heat he 
Then he suddenly determined to play for a high 
stake. ” May I ask you to satisfy my curiosity on 
one point ? What made you first suspect such a 

thiipJ? ^Yhat led you to— to suppose— — 

Z that you knew where this lady was , that 

she mi^^ht— say after a little misunderstanding with 
her husband-have taken refuge with you ? We i, 
ves Mr. Vanderlyn, I admit that you have a ngh to 
ask’ me this, and it was because I feared you might 
Uck the exquisite courtesy you have shown me 
that I brought with me to-night a docunient 
whth contaiL, in what I trust you will consider 
r dLreet form, an answer to your delicate 

^^Vanderlyn’s visitor again sat down ; he laid 
open on his knee the leather portfolio, and out of 
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he took a large sheet of foolscap, which, unfolding, 
he handed to Laurence Vanderlyn. 

“ This, Monsieur, is j'our dossier. If you can prove 
to me that it is incorrect in any particular, I will see 
that the error is rectihed. We naturally take special 
care in compiling the dossiers of foreign diplomatists, 
for experience has shovn that these often become of 
great value, even after the gentlemen in question 
have left Paris for some other capital.” 

Vanderl^Ti reddened. He glanced over the odd- 
looking document with eager, curious e^’es. A few 
words here and there were printed, but the rest of 
the dossier was written in the round copying character 
which must be mastered b}’^ ev'ery French Government 
clerk hoping for promotion. • 

First came the American diplomatist’s Christian 
name and surname, his place of birth, his probable 
age— right within two years— a short epitome of 
his diplomatic career, a guess at his income, this item 
considerably under the right figure, and evidently 
based on his quiet way of living. 

Then, under a printed heading “ General Remarks,” 
were written a few phrases in a handwriting very 
different from the rest — that is, in the small clear 
caligraphy of an educated Frenchman. Staring 
down at these, Vanderljm felt shaken with anger and 
disgust, for these “ General Remarks” concerned 
that part of his private life which everj' man believes 
to be hidden from his fellows : 

“ Peu d’intimites d’hommes. Pas de femmes ; 

par contre, amitie amoureuse tr^s suivie avec Madame 

(Marguerite) Pargeter. Voir dossier Pargeter 
flhomas). ° 

Amitie amoureuse? Friendsliip akin to love? 

The English language, so rich in synonyms, owns no 

exact equivalent for this French phrase, expressive 

though It be of a phase of human emotion as old as 
human nature itself. 
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Vanderlyn looked up. His e3'es met squarely 
tkose of the othei: man. 

“ Your staff,” he said, very qiiietly, “ have served 
you well, Mousieur ; my dossier is, on the whole, 
extraordinarily correct. There is but one word 
which I would have altered, and which, indeed, I 
venture to beg you to correct without loss of time. 
The young man — he is evidently a 3'oung man — 
who wrote the summary to which you have drawn 
my attention, must have literary tastes, otherwise 
there is one word in this document which would not 
be there.” Vanderlyn put his finger do\yn firmly 
on the word “ amoureuse.” “My relations with 
Mrs. Pargeter were, it is true, those of close friendship, 
but I must ask you to accept my assurance, Monsieur 
le Prefet, that they were not what the writer of this 
passage evidently believed them to have been. 

“ I will make a note of the correction,” said the 
Prefect, gravely, “ and I must offer you my very 
sincere excuses for having troubled you to-night. ' 

As Vanderlyn’s late visitor drove homo that night, 
he said to himself, indeed he said aloud to the ualls 
of the shabby little carriage which had heard so many 
important secrets, “ He knows whatever tnero is to 
be known — but then, what is it that is to be huown . 
Of what mystery am I now seeking the solution ? 


IX 

As he heard the door shut on the Prefect of Police 
Vanderlyn felt his nerve give way. There had come 
a moment during the conversation when, as if 
urged by some malignant power outside himself, he 
had felt a sudden craving to take the old official into 
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his confidence, and tell him the whole truth — so 
magnetic were the personality, the compelling will, 
of the man who had Just left him. 

Ho walked over to tlic corner window of his sitting- 
room, and stopped on to the stone balcony which 
overlooked the twinkling lights of the Place de la 
Concorde. 


Then, Hung out, merged in the deep roar below 
there broke from Laurence Vandcrlyn a bitter cry ; 
the keen night air had brought with it a sudden 
memory of that moment when he had opened the 
railway carriage door and stepped out into the 
rushing wind. . . . He asked himself wh^’ he had 
not followed his fir.st iiirpulse, why he had notallnwed 
himself to die, with Peggy in his arms ? Why, 
above all had he umiertaken a task which it was 
becoming beyond his strength to carry through ? 

So wondering, so questioning he leaned over the 
balustrade dangerously far : then he drew quickly 
back. and. placing his hands on the parapet, 'Stood 
for a mmnent as if holding at bay an invisible, and 
yet to him.self most tangible, enemy. 

With a sigh which wa.s'a groan he walked back into 
t.ie room. Ho had never yet failed Peesv ; he would 
not; fail her now 

\ andei lyn sat down ; he was determined not to 
be beaten by his nerves. Ho took up the New Yorh 
herald, but a moment later he had laid the paper 
down again on the table. What had been going on 
m America a week ago could notcompel his attention 
He took another paper off the table, it was the 
London Daili/ Telegraph, of which one of the most 
successful features for many year.s has been a column 
entitled '• Pans Day by Day, an oUa podrida of 
nows grave and gay, domestic and sensational, put 
together with infinite art, and a full understanding 
of what IS hkely to appeal to the British middle-class 
reader. There, as Vanderiyn knew well, was certain 
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to be some reference to the disappearance of Mrs. 
Pargeter. 

Yes — here it was ! 

“ No trace of Mrs. Pargeter, the wife of the well- 
known sportsman and owner of Absinthe, has yet 
been found-; but the lady's relations think it possible 
that she went unexpectedly to stay with some friends, 
and that the letter informing her household of her 
W’hereabouts has miscarried.” 

The Paris correspondent of the great London 
newspaper had proved himself very discreet. 

Vanderl.>ni’s eyes glanced idly down the long column 
of paragraphs which make up “ Paris Day by Day.” 
Again ho remembered the look of deep astonishment 
which had crossed a colleagues face at his ignorance 
of some new’ sensation of which at that moment all 
Paris was apparently talking. So it was that he 
applied himself to read the trifling items of news 
with some care, for here would be found everything 
likely to keep him in touch with the gossip of the day. 

At last ho came to the final paragraph— 

“ Yet another railway mystery ! The dead body 
of a woman has been found in a first-class compart- 
ment in a train which loft Paris at 7 p.m. last Wednes- 
day. As the discovery wa.s not made till the train 
rei;hed Orange, it is of course im])ossible to know 
_iyhero the unfortunate woman, who by her dress 
belonged to the leisured class, entered the train. 
Her hand-baggage haddisa])peared, no doubt stolen 
at some intervening station by .someone who, having 
made the gruesome discovery, thought it wise to 
make himself scarce. The police do not, however, 
consider that they are in the presence of a crime. 
Dr Fortoul, the well-known physician of Orange, 
has satisfied himself that the lady died of heart 

disease.” 
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Vanderl3^n went on staring down at the printed 
words. They seemed to make more true, more 
inevitable, the fact of Margaret Pargeter’s death, 
and of his own awful loss. 

But with the agony of this thought came infinite 
relief, for this, or so he thought, meant that his own 
personal ordeal was at last drawing to a close. 
The fact of so strange and unwonted an occurrence 
as the finding of a woman’s dead body in a train, 
would surelj' be at once connected by the trained 
. intellects of the Paris police with the disappearance 
of Mrs. Pargetcr. 

He let the paper fall to the ground, and began to 
think intently. When that came to pass as it 
certainly must do within the next few hours, it would 
become his grim business to persuade Tom Pargeter 
that the clue was one worth follow’ing. The mystery 
solved, the question of how Margaret Pargeter came 
to be travelling in the deini-rapide would be com- 
paratively unimportant— at any rate not a point 
which such a man as Tom Pargeter would give himself 
much trouble to clear up. 

Then, with some uneasiness, he remembered that 
before such an item of news could have found its 
way into an English newspaper, the fact must have 
been kno^vn to the French police for at least twelve 
hours. If that were so, their acumen was not as 
great as that with which Vanderljm credited them. 

But stay ! The Prefect of Police was convinced 
that Mrs. Pargeter was alive, and that he, Vanderljm, 
knew her w’hereabouts ; it was not for Peggy dead, 
but for Peggy living, that they were still searching 
so eagerly. 

He opened the Figaro and the Petit Journal, and 
ran a shaking finger do^v^^ the columns ; there, in 
each paper, hidden away among unimportant items, 
and told more briefly and in much balder language, 
he at last found the story of the discovery which the 
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Daily Telegraph had served up as a tit-bit to thrill 
the readers of its Paris news column. 

Vanderlyn made up his mind to spend the whole 
of the next day with Pargetcr ; he must be at the 
villa, ready to put in his word of advice — even, if 
need be, of suggestion — when the moment came for 
him to do so. 

For the first time for many nights Vanderlyn’s 
sleep was unbroken ; and early the next morning 
he made his way to the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

As he walked through the hall of the villa, already 
peopled with a score of the Pargeter’s acquaintances, 
eager toshow theirsympathy with the wealthy sports- 
man in this most untoward and extraordinary occur- 
rence, the American was obliged to shake hands with 
many men whom he had hitherto only known by sight, 
and to answer questions some of which impressed 
him as strangely indiscreet. More than one of those 
with whom he found himself thus face to face looked 
at him with cruel, inquisitive eyes, and a scarcely 
veiled curiosity, for it was of course well known that 
Laurence Vanderlyn had been an intimate, not only 
of the husband, but also of the wife. 

At last Pargeter’s valet threaded his way up to 
him : “ Will you please come upstairs, sir ? Mr. 
Pargeter told me to say that he would be glad if you 
w'ould go to his dressing-room as soon as you arrived.” 

“ There’s no news, Grid — no news at all I It’s 
getting awful, isn’t it ? — quite beyond a joke ! You 
know what I mean — I’m sick of answering stupid 
questions. I was waked this morning at seven — had 
to see a man in bed ! They don’t seem to understand 
that I can tell them nothing beyond the bare fact 
that she’s vanished ; they actually sent two women 
here last night ” 

“ Two women ! ” echoed Vanderlyn. “ What sort 
of women ? ” 
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“Ugly old hags,” said Pargeter, briefly, “from 
the Prefecture of Police. They brought an impudent 
letter asking me to allow them to turn out Peggy’s 
room and look over all her things ! But I 

refused ” he looked at his friend for sympathy — 

and found it. 

" You were quite right,” said Vanderl\ni, quietly. 
His face became rigid with anger and disgust : 
“ Quite right, Tom ! Whatever made them think 
of suggesting such a thing ? Where would be the 
use of it ? ” 

“ Oh ! well, of course they had a reason. The 
police are particularly keen that we should look 
over any old letters of her’s ; they think that we might 
find some kind of clue. But I don’t believe she kept 
her lettcr.s — why should she ? I don’t keep mine. 

However, I’ve promised to do the job myself ” 

he looked uncertainly at Vanderljni. “ Would you 
mind, Grid, eoming with me into Peggy’s room ? 
Of course, Plimmer — that’s her maid, you know — 
will help us. She knows where Peggy keeps all her 
things.” 

“ Why not ask JTadame de Lera to do it ? ” said 
Vanderlvn. in a low voice. 

He turned away and stared at a sporting print 
which hung just on the level of his eyes. Had he 
ever written imprudent letters to Peggy ? Not 
lately, but in the early days— in that brief time of 
uncertain ecstasy, and, on his part, of passionate 
expression, which had jireceded their long, successful 
pretence at friendship ? He himself had preserved 
later letters of hor's— not love-letters assuredly, but 
letters which proved clearly enough the strange 
closeness of their intimacy. 

But what was this that Pargeter was saying ? 
‘‘ Madame de Lera ? Why should I ask her to 
interfere ? I don twant to mix her up in this business 
more than I can help ! If it hadn’t been for her, and 
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that ridiculous invitation of her’s, Peggy would be 
here now ! Peggy wouldn’t mind your looking 
over her things, Grid. She’s really fond of you — 
as fond of you as she can be of anyone, that is.” 

He got up, and, preceding Vanderl>ii do^n a 
comiecting passage, flung open a door gdving access 
to a spacious airy bedchamber of wliich the pale 
mauve and grey furnishings remhided both men of 
Peggy's favourite flower and scent. The sun-blhids 
were down, and the maid was .standing, as if waiting, 
by the dressing-table. 

They both instinctively hesitated on the threshold. 
“ Tomj” said Vandcrl.>Ti, hoarsely, I don’t think 

I ought to come in here ” 

“ Don’t be a fool ! I tell you she wouldn’t mind 
a bit. Surely you’re not going to cut — now ? ’ 
Pargeter took a step forward ; then ho stood for 
a moment looking round him, cvirlently perplexed 
and ill at case at finding himself thus suddenly 
introduced into his wife’s intimate atmo-s])here. 

“ I don’t believe she keptany letters,” he repeated, 
then glanced uncortainlyat the lady s-maid who stood 

primly by. .... 

Mrs. Pargeter kept some letter.s in that writing- 

desk over there, sir — at least I think she did. 

Close to the small tent-bed stood an old-fashionod 
rosewood davenport, a relic of i\Iargaret Pargctcr's 
childhood and girlhood, brought from her distant 
English home. 

The maid waited a moment, and then aclueu, 

“ The desk is locked, sir.” 

“ Locked ? Then did Mi’s. Pargeter take her keys 

with her ? ” . . 

“ I suppose she did, sir.” 

“ Then it’s no use,” said Pargeter, with a certain 
relief, “ I don’t want to force the thing open.” 

■Vanderlyn looked across, coldly and steadily, at 
the woman. Her expression struck him as oddly 
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enigmatical ; meeting his glance, Plimmer reddened, 
her e5^es dropped. 

“ I expect that any simple key would open it,” 
he said, briefly. 

“ Well, sir, I did ask the housekeeper to lend me 
a bunch of keys. Here they are,” she opened one 
of the dressing-table drawers. “ Perhaps one of 
the smaller ones would fit the lock.” 

It was Vanderl3’n who took the keys from her 
strangely reluctant hand, and it was he who at last 
felt the old-fashioned lock jield. 

“Now, Pargeter,” he said, sharply, “will you 
please come over here ? ” 

The whole of the inside of the desk was filled 
with neat packets, each carefully tied up and 
docketed ; on several had been written, “ In the case 
of my death, to be burnt ” ; on other packets, “ To 
be returned to Madame de Lera incaseof my death.” 

Vaiiderlyn saw that here at least were none of his 
letters, and none from Peggy’s child. 

“ It’s no use bothering about any of these,” said 
Pargeter, crossly, “ they can't tell us anything. 
Why anj^one should trouble to keep old letters is 
quite beyond me ! ” 

“ That little knob that you see there, sir,” said 
Plimmer, in her diffident, well-trained voice, “is 
the head of a brass pin ; if you draw it out, sir, it 
releases the side-drawer. I think you will find more 
letters there — at least that is where Master Jasper’s 
letters are, I know.” 

She looked furtively at Vanderlyn, and her look 
said, If you want to have the truth you shall have 
it ! ” 

“ I say. how queer ! ” exclaimed Pargeter. “ A 
secret drawer ! eh, Grid ? ” 

“ All old pieces of furniture have that kind of 
tiling,’ said Vanderl}’)!, ” there isn’t any secret 
about it.” 
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Pargeter fumbled at the brass-headed pin ; he 
pulled it out, and a drawer which filled up the side 
of the davenport shot out. Yes, here were more 
packets inscribed with the words, “ Jasper’s letters, 
written at school,” and then others, “ To be returned 
to Laurence Vanderlyn in case of my death ” ; and 
two or three loose letters. 

“ Well, these won’t tell us anything, eh, Grid ? ” 
Pargeter opened the first envelope under his hand : — 

“ Dear Mammy ” (he read slowly), 

“ Please send me ten shillings. I have finished 
the French cherry-jam. I should like some more. 
Also some horses made of gingerbread. I have laid 
3 to 1 on Absinthe. Betting is forbidden, but as it 
was Dad’s horse I thought I might. My bat is the 
best in the school. 

“ Your loving 

” Jasper.” 

“ He’s a fine little chap, isn’t ho, Grid ? ” Pargeter 
was fingering absently a yellowing packet of Vander- 
hm’s letters : ” Fancy keeping your old letters ! 
What a queer thing to do ! ” 

Vanderlyn said nothing. The maid stared at him 

stealthily. 

At last Pargeter put the packet do^vn, and 
deliberately opened yet another envelope, which lay 
loo.se. ” I suppose this is the last note you wrote 
to her ? ” he said ; then, opening it, murmured its 
contents over to himself : — 

“ Dear Peggy, 

“ I hear the show at the Freluquets is worth 

seeing. I’ll call for you at two to-morrow. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

” L. V.” 

“ Well, it’s no use our wasting any more time 
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here, is it ? We’d better go downstairs and have 
a smoke. "Why — why, Grid ! — what’s the matter ? ” 

“ It’s nothing,” said Vanderlyn, roughly. “ It’ll 
be all right in a minute or two ” 

“ I don’t wonder you’re upset,” said the other, 
moodily. ” But just think what it must be for me. 
I can’t stand much more of it ! It’s been simply 
awful since Peggy's brother and that cousin of her’s 
arrived. They treat me as if I were a murderer ! 
They're at the Prefecture of Police now, making 
what they’re pleased to call their own enquiries.” 

The two had left Peggy's room, and as he spoke 
Pargeter was leading the way down a staircase 
which led into his smoking-room. 

Once there he shut the door and came and stood 
close l)v Vanderlvn. 

“ Gi'id,” he said, lowering his voice, “ I’ve been 
wondering — don’t you think it would be a good plan 
if I were to go and see that fortune-teller of mine, 
Madame d'Elphis ? I don’t mind telling you that 
I’d a shot at her j'esterday evening, but she was 
away. She does sometimes make mistakes, but 
still she's a kind of Providence to me ! I never do 
anything important — I mean at the stables — without 
consulting her.” 

Vanderlyn looked at the eager face, the odd 
twinkling green and blue eyes, with scarcely concealed 
surprise and conteinj)t. 

“Surely you don’t think she could tell you 
where — what’s happened to Peggy 1 ’ he said 
incredulously. 

“ If I could have seen her last night,” went on 
Pargeter, “ I’d have uot away to England to-day. 
There’s no object in my staying nere ; I can’t help 
them to find Peggy. But La d'Elphis won’t see me 
before to-morrow morning If she can’t clear up 
the mystery, nobody can. I’m beginning to think, 
Gria,” — he came close up to the other man — “ that 
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something must have happened to Peggy. I’m 
beginning to feel — worried ! ” 


X 

An hour later Vanderlyn had escaped from Pargeter, 
and was standing alone in Madame de Lera’s drawing- 
room. 

He was scarcely conscious of how many hours he 
had spent, during the last terrible three days, with 
the middle-aged Frenchwoman who had been so 
true and sure a friend of Margaret Pargeter. In 
Madame de Lera’s presence alone was he able, to a 
certain extent, to drop the mask which he was com- 
pelled to wear in the presence of all others, and 
especially in that of the man who, as time w’ent on, 
seemed more and more to lean on him and find 
comfort in his corapanion.ship. 

Vanderlyn had walked the considerable distance 
from the Avenue du Bois to the quiet street near the 
Luxembourg where Ad&le de Lera lived, and all the 
way he had felt as if pursued by a mocking demon. 

How much longer, so he asked himself, was his 
awful ordeal to endure ? The moments spent by 
him and Pargeter in Peggy’s room had racked heart 
and memory. JI® now fied to Madame de Lera as to 
a refuge from himself. 

And yet 1 Yet he never looked round her pretty 
sitting-room, with its faded, rather austere furnish- 
ings, without being vividly reminded of the woman 
whom he had loved and had now lost, for it was there 
that Peggy had spent the most peaceful hours of her 
life since Pargeter had first decided that henceforth 
they should live in Paris. 

At last Madame de Lera came into the room ; 
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shegave her visitora quick questioning look. “ Have 
you nothing new to tell ? ” she asked. 

And, after a moment of scarcely perceptible hesita- 
tion, Vanderl^-n answered, “ I have nothing new to 
tell,” but as they both sat down, as he saw how sad 
and worn the kind face had become in the last three 
days, there came over him a strong wish to confide 
in her — to tell her the whole truth. He longed, 
with a morbid longing, to share his knowledge. She, 
after all, was the only human being who knew the 
story of his tragic, incomplete love. It would be an 
infinite comfort and relief to tell her, if not every- 
thing, then at least of the irony, the uselessness, of 
their present search. 

Since last night the secret no longer seemed to 
be his alone. 

But Vanderlyn resisted the temptation. He had 
no right to cast even half his burden on another. 
Any moment the odious experience which had, it 
seemed, already befallen Madame de Lera might be 
repeated ; she might again be cross-questioned by 
the police. In that event it was essential that she 
should be still able truthfully to declare that she 
knew notliing. 

“I have just come from Tom Pargeter,” he 
observed quietly. ” I can’t help being sorry for him. 
The police have been worrying him, and— and at 
their suggestion we have been seeking among her 
things— among her correspondence— for some clue. 
But of course we found nothing. Pargeter is longing 
to go away to England. How I wish he would 
go— God ! how I wish he would go ! After all, 
as he says himself, he can do no good by staying 
here. He would receive any news within an hour.” 

Madame do Lera leant forward. “ Ah I but if Mr. 
Pargeter leaves Paris before — before something is 
discovered, his conduct would be regarded as very 
cruel, very heartless.” 
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“ Did you know,'’ said Vanderlyn, in a low voice, 
" that Peggy once before disappeared for three days ? 
Pargeter keeps harking back to that. He thinks 
that she found out something which made her leave 

him again.” e ^ 

“ Yes,” said Madame de Lera, I knew of that 

episode ’in their early married life— but on that 

occasion, Mr. Vanderlyn, our poor friend caimot be 

said to have disappeared— she only returned to her 

own family.” , , i i 

“ Why, having once escaped, did she ever go back 

to him,” asked Vanderlyn, sombrely. 

“ You forget,” said Madame de Lera, gently, 

that even then there was her son.” 

Her son 1 Nay, Vanderlyn at no moment ever 
foreot Peggy’s child. To himself, he seemed to be 
the^only human being who ever thought of the poor 

little boy lying ill in far-away Eng and. 

“ Well, you need not be afraid, he said quicklj , 
“ that Pargeter will go away to-day. Ho intends 
to stay in Paris at least till to-morrow night for ho 
isconvinced. it seems, that the 

d’Elphis— the woman who by some i^i^^^ed'blo 
stroke of luck stumbled on the right name of that 
mare of his which won the Oaks-will be to tUl 
him what has happened to— to Margaret Pargeter. 

And meeting Madame de Lera’s troubled gaze, be 
adld in a low bitter tone “ How ent^ely that gives 
one the measure of the man— the absurd notion I 
mean that a fortune-teller can solve the loystmy . 
Fortunately or unfortunately, this Madame d Elphis 
has been away for two or three days but she will 
be back, it seems, in time to give Pargeter, who 
iT a fa;oured client, an appointment to-morrow 

“ de Lera suddenly rose from her chair ; with 

a nervous movement she clasped her hands together. 
“ Ah, but that must not happen ! she exclaimed. 
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‘ We must think of a way by which we can prevent 
an interview between Mr. Pargeter and La d’EIphis ! 
Unless,” she concluded slowly, “ there is no serious 
reason why he should not know the truth— now ? ” 

Vanderlyn also got up. A look of profound 
astonishment came over his face. 

“ The truth ? ” he repeated. “ But surely, 
Madame de Lera, it is impossible that this woman 
whom Pargeter is going to consult to-morrow morning 
can have any clue to the truth ! Surely you do not 
seriously believe ” he did not conclude his sen- 

tence. That this broad-minded and religious French 
woman could possibly cherish any belief in the typo 
of charlatan to which the American diplomatist 

8upi)osed the famous Paris fortune-teller to belong 
was incredible to him. ° 

“I beg of you mo.st earnestly,” she repeated, in a 
deeply troubled voice, to prevent any meeting 
between Mr. Pargeter and Madame d’Elphis 1 
Believe me. I do not speak without reason ; I Im'ow 
more of this soothsayer and her mysterious powers 
than you can possibly know ” 

” Do you mean me to understand that vou your- 
self would ever consult such an oracle ? ” Vanderlyn 

could not keep a certain contemptuous incredulity 
out of Ins voice. 


No. uidced ! But then I, unlike you. believe this 
womfin s traffic to bo of the devil. Listen, Jlr. 

T concerned— a case of which 

i have aiisolute knowledge/’ 

into >1; V "’T*" : s'!® sank 

told i.i.r"h;Itor7“ ™ 

mind to tlie time when you 
J^ero hrit m Pans, you will probably recall mv 
husband s niece, a beautiful girl named Jeanne de 
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Vanderlyn bent his head without speaking ; nay 
more, a look of pain came over his tired face and 
sunken eyes, for, strangely enough, there was a certain 
sinister parallel between the fate which had befallen 
the charming girl whose image was thus suddenly 
brought up before him, and that of the beloved woman 
who seemed to be now even more present to his 
emotional memory than she had been in life. 

“ As you know, for it ^ya3 no secret, Jeanne had 
what English and American people (‘all ‘ hirted ’ 
with Henri Delavigne, and he had sworn that ho 
would kill himself on her wedding day. Well, the 
poor foolish girl took this threat very seriously ; it 
shadowed her happy betrothal, and on the very day 
before her marriage was to take place, she persuaded 
her married sister to go with her to a fortune-teller. 
It was not her own future, which stretched cloudless 
and radiant before her, that tempted Jeanne to peer 
into these mysteries ; she only wished to be reassured 
as to Delavigne and his absurd threat 

Madame de Lera stopped speaking a moment, 

and then she went on — 

“ Madame d’Elphis had just then become the rage, 
and so Jeanne decided to consult her, although the 
woman charged a higher fe© than, I understand, the 
other fortune-tellers were then doing. When the 
two sisters found themselves there, my married niece 
bargained that the seance should be half-price, as 
Jeanne only wished to stay a very few minutes, and 
to ask but one question. After the bargain was 
concluded, Jeanne, it seems, observed— the story 
of the interview has been told to me, and before me, 
many manv times— that she hoped the fortune-teller 
would take as much trouble as if she had been paid 
thef ull fee. On this the woman replied, with a rather 
malignant smile, ‘ I can assure Mademoiselle that 

she will have plenty for her money ! ’ ” ^ 

“ Then began the seance. La d Elpbis gave, as 
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those sort of people alwaj's do, a marvellously accurate 
account of the poor child’s past — the simple, 
virginal past of a very young girl — but when it 
came to the future, she declared that her vision had 
become blurred, and that she could see nothing ! 
Nothing ! Nothing ! Both the sisters pressed her 
to say more, to predict something of the future ; and 
at last speaking very reluctantly, she admitted 
that she saw Jeanne, ])alc. deathly pale, clad in a 
wedding dress, and she also evoked a wonderful 
vision of white dowers. . . 

^ladame de Lera looked up at her visitor, but 
n made no comment ; and so she went on : — 
Then, with some confusion, Jeanne summoned 
U]) courage to ask the one (jue.stion she had come there 
to aslc. The answer came at once, and was more than 
reassuring : ‘ As to the man concerning whom you 
arc so anxious,’ said i\Iatlame d’EIphis, ‘ you may 
count on his fidelity. The j’ears will go on and 
others who loved you will forget vou — but he will 
ever remember.’ ‘ Then nothing will happen to him 
to-morrow ? ’ asked Jeanne eagerly. ‘ To-morrow ? 
replied the woman, mysteriousl3^ ‘ To-morrow I 
see him pluncrcd in deep grief, and yet that which 
ha.s brought him this awful sorrow w'ill not perhaps 
bo yholly regretted l)y him.’ ” 

My poor little niece, if rather piqued, was yet 
much relieved, and the two sisters loft the presence 
of this horrible, sinister creature.” 

JIaciame de Lera passed her hand with a nervous 

movement over her mouth— It was while they were 

home from this seance, with La 
u NIphis, that the terrible accident, which ^mu of 
course remember, occurred— an accident which re- 
sulted m the younger sister’s death, while the elder 
niiraculously escaped unluirt. Jeanne was buried 
in her weudinp dress ; and the flowers — 3^011 recall 
the wonderful flowers ? The woman’s predictions as 
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to Delavigne’s constancy came strangely true ; who 
now remembers Jeanne, save her poor mother — and 
Ueiavigne ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s a very curious, striking story,” said 
Vanderlyn, slowly, “ but — forgive me for saying 
so — if your niece’s marriage had taken place on the 
morrow, would anything of all this have been remem- 
bered by either herself or her sister ? The predic- 
tions of Madame d’Elphis were of a kind which it 
would be safe to make of any French girl, belonging 

to your world, on the eve of her marriage ” 

He stopped abruptly. In his w'caried and yet 
morbidly active mind, an idea, a suggestion, of which 
he was half -ashamed, was beginning to germinate. 

“ I should be grateful,” he said, slowly, ” if you 
can tell me something move about La d'Elidiis. I 
am quite sure that I shall not be able to prevent 
an interview betw’cen her and Pargeter — but still 
something might be done. Is she res])ectable ? 
Can she, for example,”— his eyes dropped— “ bo 

bribed?” , , , 

Madame de L^ra looked at Vanderlyn keenly. 

Perhaps she saw further into his mind than an 
American or an English woman would have done. 

” All these sort of people can be bribed,” she said, 
quietly. “ As to her private life, I know nothing of 
it, but either of my nephews would be able to tell 
you whatever is known of her, for since that tragic 
affair our family have always taken a morbid interest 
in this w’oman. Would you like to know something 
about her now, at once ? Shall I send for my 


nephew ? ” . , . i • 

In answer to Vanderljm’s look, rather than to Ins 

muttered assent, Madame de Lera left the room. 

During the few moments of her absence, a plan 
began to elaborate itself with insistent clearness 
in Vanderl5Ti’s min d ; he sa w, or thought he saw, that 
here might bPr-aTrissue his terrible dilemma. 
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And yet, even while so seeing the way become clear 
before him, he felt a deep, instinctive repugnance 
from the method which would have to be 
employed. ... 

TTiero came the sound of footsteps, and, turning his 
back to the window, he prepared himself for the 
inevitable question with which, during the last three 
days, almost everyone ho met had greeted him. 

But the youth who came into tho room with 
Madame do Lch'a, if a tj-pical Parisian -in the matter 
of liis careful, ratlier foppish, dress, and in his bored 
expression, yet showed that he was possessed of the 
old-fashioned good breeding which is still to be found 
in France, if only in tliat peculiar section of French 
society known collectively as “ tho Faubourg.” 
Jacques do Lera, alone among the many men whom 
Vandorlyn had come across since tho disappearance 
of ]\[is. Pargoter had become the talk of the town, 
made no allusion to the mystorj*, and askeil no puerile 
question of the man who was knowir to be her friend. 

Mr. Vandorlyn has been asking mo what I knew 
of tlio fortuno-lellei, Madame d’Elphis. But, beyond 
the story concerning your poor cousin Jeaimo, I 
know nothing. You, Jacques, will doubtless be able 
to tell us .soinothing of her. Is it truo, for instance, 
that she is .sometimes employed by the police ? 
I seem to have licard so — not lately, but long ago ? ” 

” They say so.” said Jacques de Lera, casting a 
quick glance at VandcrUm. ” They say she helped 
to catch Pranzini. Extraordinary stories are told 
of her gifts. But none of us have over been at all 
anxiou.s to consult her — after poor Jeanne s affair. 
You may perhaps have seen her,” — ho turned to 
VanderKm — “ for she's sometimes at first nights and 
at private She's by w'ay of being artistic and 

cultivated ; and, though she's strikingly handsome, 
she dresses odcll}" — poses as a Muse.” 

“‘She must make a great deal of money,” said 
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Madame de Lera, thoughtfully ; vrith a half smile 
she asked her nephew the question : “ Is there a 
Monsieur d’Elphis ? Are there infant oracles ? ” 

Jacques burst out laughing, and both Vandorl}^! 
and Madame de L4ra started. It was the first time 
for many days that they had heard the sound of 
simple human laughter. 

“ My dear aunt,” said the young man, chuckling, 

“ the husband — qua husband — is, I assure j^ou, an 
unknown animal in that strange under-world of which 
our beautiful city is the chosen Mecca. No, no, 
Madame d’Elphis does not waste her time in producing 
little oracles ! If you wish to hear the truth, I mean 
the whole truth, I will tell it you.” 

And then, as Madame de Lera nodded her head, 
he added, more seriously, ” La d’EIi)liis is one of 
two sisters, the daughters of a very respectable notary 
at Orange. Both threw their caps over the wind- 
mill, the one to become an unsucces.sful actress, the 
other a successful soothsayer. La d'ElpIiis has one ' 
virtue — she is a devoted sister, and lives with the 
other’s smalah. As to her o^vn private life, she has 
been for many years the friend of Achilla do Florae. 
She became acquainted with him not long before 
his final crash ; who know's, perhaps slie lielped to 
precipitate it ! It is to bo ho])ed she did, for since 
then he has practically lived on her. And so, my 
dear aunt, she is in a sense our cousin de la main 
gauche ! ” 

Vanderljm looked away from Sladamo de Lera. 
He was sorry the young man had been so frank, 
for the Marquis de Florae was not only by birtli a 
member of her circle, but he w'a.s, as Jacques rather 
cruelly pointed out, a connection of the de Lera 
family. 

“ Poor creature ! ” exclaimed Ad6lo de Lera ; 
her voice was filled with involuntary pity. 

“ Yes,” continued Jacques, in answer to her look, 
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“ you may well say ‘ poor creature ! ’ For it’s from 
La d’Elpliis that our disreputable cousin draws the 
major part of his uncertain revenues. When Paris 
is credulous, his credit goes up, and he has plenty 
of money to play with. I m told that the other 
night he lost ten thousand francs at ' Monaco 

Junior!’” ^ ,, 

Vandorhni made a slight movement. Yes, 

ho said, ” that is true — I was there.” 

” In the loan months,” continued Jacques, who did 

not often find liis conversation listened to with such 

respect and attention as was now the case, ” I mean, 

of course, in the summer, poor Florae has to retrench, 

but La d'Elphis does not remain idle. She goes to 

Aix, to Vichy, to Dieppe for the Grande Somaino — 

in fact, wherever rich foreigners gather ; and wherever 

she goes she finds j'lcnty eager to consult her ! ” 

is that all vo\i wanted to know 1 ” said Madame 

% 

do Lora to Vanderlyn. 

” Yes,” he said, slowly, ” that is all. I did not 
j^iiow— I had no idea — that our poor old world 
was still so credulous ! ” 


XI 

When Vanderlyn walked away from Madame de 
Lera’s door, the plan, of which the first outline 
had come to him while she was telling the strange 
story concerning the fortune-teller and her niece, 
had taken final shape ; it now impressed itself upon 
him as the only way out of his terrible dilemma. 

Vanderlyn was by nature a truthful man, and in 
spite of the ambiguous nature of his relations with 
Margaret Pargoter, he had never been compelled to 
lie in defence of their friendship. Even during these 
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last few days he had as far as was possible avoided 
untruth, and only to one person, that is, to the Prefect 
of Police, had he lied— lied desperately, and lied 
successfully. 

This was why, even while telling himself that he 
had at last found a way in which to convey the truth 
to Pargeter, he felt a deep repugnance from the 
methods which he saw he would be compelled to 
employ. . 

More than once the American diplomatist had had 
occasion to take part in delicate negotiations with one 
of those nameless, countryless individuals, whose 
ideal it is to be in the pay of a foreign Embassj’, and 
who always set on their ignoble services a far higher 
value than those services generally deserve. But 
Vanderlyn belonged to the type of man who find 
it far easier to fight for others, and especially for his 
country, than for himself. 

Still, in this case was he not fighting for Margaret 
Pargeter 1 For what he knew she valued far more 
than life itself— her honour ? The thing ho was 
about to do was hateful to him — he was aware how 
severely he would have judged such conduct in 
another — but it seemed the only way, a way made 
miraculously possible by the superstitious folly of 
Tom Pargeter. 

The offer Vanderlyn intended to convey to Madame 
d Elphis was quite simple ; in exchange for saying a 
very few words to Tom Pargeter— words which 
would add^eatly to the belief the millionaire already 
posse.ssed in what he took to be her extraordinary 
gifts of divination — the soothsayer would receive 
ten thousand francs. 

There need be no difficulty even as to the words 
she should use to reveal the truth ; Vanderlyn had 
cut out from the Petit Journal the paragraph which 
told of the strange discovery made three nights 
before at Orange. 
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He would inform her that Mr. Pargeter’s friends 
having assured themselves that the unknown woman 
in question was Mrs. Pargeter, desired to break the 
sad news through her, instead of in a more common- 
place fashion. 

Vanderhm knew enough of that curious under- 
world of Paris which preys on wealthy foreigners, to 
feel sure that this would not be the first time that 
Madame d’Elphis had been persuaded, in her own 
interest, to add the agreeable ingredient of certainty 
to one of her predictions. The diplomatist also 
believed he could carry through the negotiation 
without either revealing his identity, or giving the 
soothsayer any clue to his reason for making her so 
strange a proi)osal. 

Having made his plan, Vanderlyn found it remark- 
ably easy to carry out. 

In London, such a man as himself would have found 
it difficult to have ascertained at a moment’s notice 
the address of even a famous palmist or fortune- 
teller. But in everything to do with social life Paris 
is highly organised, London singularly chaotic. 

On reaching home, he at once discovered, with a 
certain hitter amusement, that Madame d’Elphis 
disdained the artifices with which she might reason- 
ably have surrounded her mj'sterious craft. Not 
only were her name, address, and even hours of con- 
sultation to be found in the Tout Paris,” but there 
also w’as inscribed her telephone number. 

Vanderlyn hated the telephone. He never used it 
unless he was compelled to do so ; but now he went 
through the weary, odious preliminaries with a 
certain eagerness—'* Alo ! Alo ! Alo 1 ” 

At last a woman's voice answered, “ Yes — ves. 
Who is it ? ” 

Can Madame d’Elphis receive a client this 
evening ? ” 

There was a pause. Then he heard a question 
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asked, a murmured answer of wkich the sense evaded 
him. and then a refusal— not, ho fancied, a very 
decided refusal— followed by a discreet attem])t to 
discover his name, his nationality, and his address, 
with a suggestion that Madame d’Elphis would be 
at ills disposal the next morning. 

A touch of doubt in the quick, hesitating accents 
of the unseen woman emboldened Vanderlyn. He 
conveyed, civilly and clearly, that he was quite 
prepared to offer a very special fee for the favour he 
was asking ; and he indicated that, though he had 
been told the usual price of a seance wa^ fifty francs, 
he— the mysterious stranger who was s])caking to 
Madame d'Elphis through the telephone— was so 
exceedingly anxious to be received b}- her that 
evening that he would pay a fancy fee— in fact as 
much as a thousand francs— for the privilege of 
consulting the famous fortune-teller. 

To Vanderlyn’s vexation and surprise, there 

followed along pause. . i 

At last came the answer, the expected assent ; but 

it was couched in words whicii surprised and vaguely 


disquieted him. 

“ Very well, sir, my sister will be ready to rccene 
you at eight o’clock to-night ; but she is going out, 
so she will not be able to give you a long seance. 

Then ho had not been speaking to the soothsayer 
herself ^ He again felt vaguely disquieted and 
discomfited. Ho had counted on having to take but 
one person into his half -confidence ; and. then-weh. 
he had told himself while at the telciihone that ho 
would not find it difficult to conclude tlie bargain ho 
desired to make with the woman whoso ugffiy- 
pitched. affected voice had given lam, or- so he had 
thought, the clue to a venal personality. 


It was with a feeling of considerable excitement 
and curiosity that the diplomatist, that same eveiung, 


I 
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walked up tlie quiet, now deserted, street where 
dwelt the most famous of Parisian fortune-tellers. 

Madame d'Eiphis had chosen a prosaic setting for 
the scene of her mysteries, for the large white house 
looked very new, a huge wedge of modem ugliness 
in the pretty okl strpet, an ugliness made the more 
apparent by its proximity to one of those leafy gardens 
which form oases of fragrant stillness in the most 
ancient quarters of the to^ni. 

A curt answer was given by the concierge in reply 
to Vandei lyn's enquiry for Madame d’Eiphis. “ Walk 
through the courtyard ; the person you seek occupies 
the entresol of the house vou will see there.” 

And then ho saw that lying back, quite concealed 
from the street, was another and very different tjq^e 
of dwelling, and one far more suited to the require- 
ments of even a latter-day .soothsayer. 

As he made his wa}* over the dimly-lighted, ill- 
paved court wliich separated the now building, that 
giving on to the street, from the seventeenth-century 
mansion, Vanderhii realised that his first impression 
had been quite erroneous. Madame d’Eiphis had 
eWdently gauged, aiul that very closely, the effect 
she desired to j)roduce on her patrons. Even in 
the daytime the mansarded house wliich now gloomed 
before him must look secret, mvsterious. Behind 
such narrow latticed windows might well have dwelt 
Cagliostro, or, further back, the more sinister figure 
of La Voison. 

But something of this feeling left Iiim as ho passed 
through the door which gave access to the old house ; 
and, as he began to walk up the shabby gas-lit stair- 
case, ho felt that his repugnant task would bo an 
easy one. The woman who, living here, allowed 
herself the luxury of such a lover as was the Marquis 
do Florae, would not — nay, could not — hesitate 
before an offer of ten thousand francs. 

There was but one door on the entresol, and on its 
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panel was inscribed in small gold letters the word 
“ d^ElpIiis.” As Vanderh-n rang the bell, the odd 
name gleamed at liim in the gas-light. 

There followed a considerable delay, but at last ho 
saw a face peering at him through the little grating— 
significantly styled a Judas, and doubtless dating 
from the Revolution— still to bo found in many an 
old-fashioned Parisian front-door. 

The inspection haring ai)parently proved satis- 
factory, the door opened, and Vandorl}!! was admit- 
ted, by a young bonne d lout faire, into a hall filled 
with a strong smell of cooking, a smell that mado it 
clear that Madame d’Elphis and her family— -her 
smalaK as Jacques de Lora had called them— had 

the true Southern love of garlic. 

Without asking his name, or business, the servant 
showed him straight into a square gold and wlnto 
salon. Standing there, forgetful for a moment of 
his distasteful errand, Vanderhm looked about lum 
with mingled contempt ar.d disgust, for ms eyes, . 
trained to observe, had at once become aware tlmt 
the note of this room was shouy Ihe 

furniture was a mixture of imitation Louis aV., ana 
sham Empire. On the woven tai>cstry sofa lay a 

child’s toy, once costly, but now broken. 

How amazing tho fact that here, auud these 

pretentiously ugly and commonplaco 
imxumorablo human beings had stood, and would 
stand, trembUng wth fear suspense, and hope! 
Vanderlyn reminded himself that hero aLo lorn 
Parcctor a' man accustomed to measure everytlung 
by the money standard, had waited many a time lu 
the sure boUef that this was tho ante-chamber to 
august and awe-inspiring mysteries ; hero, aU unlcnow- 
in^of what tho future held, he would come to-raoi row 
morning to learn, for once, tho truth— the terrible 

the charlatan to whom he. poor fool. 

p inn ed hia faith. 
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Suddenly a door opened, and Vanderlyn turned 
round with eager curiosity, a curiosity which became 
merged in astonisluuent. The woman advancing 
towards him made her \*ulgar surroundings sink 
into blurred insignificance ; for IMadame d’Elphis, 
with her slight, sinuous figure draped in a red peplum, 
her pale face lit hy dark tragic eyes, looked the sybil 
to the life. . . . 

I’andcrl,\Ti bowed, with involuntary" respect. 

“ ^Monsieur,” she said, in a low, deep voice, “ I 
must ask you to follow me ; this is my sister’s flat. 
I live next door.” 

She preceded him, they walked through an untidy 
dining-room of which the furniture — the sham 
Renaissance chairs and walnut-wood buffet — looked 
strangely alien to Vandorlym’s guide, into a short, 
ill-lighted passage, which terminated in a locked, 
handloless door. 

The woman whom he now know to be Madame 
d'Elpliis turned, and, facing VanderlyTi, for the first 
time allowed her melancholy eyes to rest full on her 
unknovm visitor. 

You have your stick, your hat ? ” she asked. 
“ Yes ? — that is well ; for when our seance is over, 
you will leave by another way, a way which leads 
into tlio garden, and so into the street.’’ 

She uiilockecl the door, and he followed her into 
a largo book-lined study — masculine in its sober 
colouring and simple furnisliings. Above the mantel- 
piece wa.s arranged a trophy of swords and fencing- 
sticks ; opposite hung a superb painting bv Heiiner. 
Vanderlyn remembered having seen this picture 
exliibiled in the Salon some fire years before. It 
had been shown under the title " The Crystal-Gazer,” 
and it was oven now an admirable portrait of his 
hostess, for so, unconsciously, had Vanderlyn begun 
to regard the woman v'ho was so little like what he 
had expected to find her. 
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. Madame d’Elphis beckoned to him to follow her 
into yet another, and a much smaller, room. Ah ! 
This was evidently the place where she pursued her 
strange calling ; for here — so Vanderlyn, trying to 
combat the eerie impression she produced on him, 
sardonically told himself— were- the stage properties 

of her singular craft. _ 

The high walls were hung with red cloth, against 
which gleamed innumerable plaster casts of hands. 
The only furniture consisted of a round, polished 
table, which took up a good deal of the space in the 
room • on the table stood an old-fashioned lamp, and 
in the middle of the circle of light cast by the lamp 
on its shining surface, a round cry.stal ball. Two 
chairs were drawn up to the table. 

An extraordinary sensation of awe of vague 
disquiet— crept over Laurence Vanderlyn ; ho sud- 
denly remembered the tragic story of Jeanne de 
Lera. Was it here that the sinister interview with 

the doomed girl had taken ])lace ? 

It was Madame d’Elphis who broke the long 

" I must ask you, Monsieur,” she said, stiffl 3 % 
“ to depose the fee on the table. It is the custoni. 

Vanderlyn’s thin nervous hand shot up to his 
mouth to hide a smile ; the eerie feeling which had so 
curiously possessed him dropped away, leaving him 

womam” ho said to himself, ” she cannot 

even divine that I am an honest man ! 

Ho bent his head gravely, and took the ro I of 
notes with which ho had come provided, out of hi^ 
pocket. He placed a thousand-franc 
table “ What a fool she must think nie . ho 
mentailv exclaimed ; then came the consoling reflec- 
tion “ But she won’t think me a fool for long • 

* Madame d’Elphis scarcely glanced 

fraMnote ; she left it lying where Vanderlyn had 
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put it. “ Will you please sit down, Monsieur ? she 
said. 

Vanderlyn rather reluctantly obeyed her. As she 
seated herself opposite to him, he was struck by the 
sad intensity of her face ; he told himself that she 
had once been — na}”, that she was still — beautiful, 
but it was the tortured beauty of a woman who lives 
by and tlurough her emotions. 

He also realised that his task would not be quite 
as easy as he had hoped it would be ; the manner 
of La d’EIphis was cold, correct, and lady-like — ^no 
other word would serve — to the point of severity. 
He saw that he would have to frame his offer of a 
bribe in as least offensive a fashion as was possible. 
But while he was trying to find a sentence with which 
to embark on the delicate negotiation, ho suddenly 
felt his left hand grasj>od and turned over, with a 
firm and yet impersonal touch. 

The centre of the soothsayer’s cool palm rested itself 
on the ring — his mother’s wedding ring — loosely 
encircling his little finger, and then Madame d’EIphis 
began speaking in a low, quiet, and yet hesitating 
voice — a voice which suddenly recalled to her 
listener her Southern birth and breeding ; it was 
strangely* unlike the accents in which she had asked 
him to produce the promised fee. 

Surprise, a growing, ever-deepening surprise, kept 
Vanderlyn silent. He soon forgot completely, for 
the time being, the business which had brought him 
there. 

For you the crystal,” she whispered, “ for others 
the Grand Jeu. You have not come, as others do, 
to learn the future ; you do not care what happens 
to you — now.” 

She waited a moment, then, “ The ring brings with 
it two visions,” she said, fixing her eyes on the polished 
depths before her. “ Visions of love and death— of 
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pain and parting ; ono, if clear, yet recedes far into 
the past. . . 

Slio raised her voice, and began speaking in a 

monotonous recitative : — 

“ I see you ^vith a woman standing in a garden ; 
behind you both is a great expanse of water. She is 
80 like you thn.. I think she mu^t bo your mother. 
She wears her grej' hair in Mmlonna hands ; she puts 
her arms round vour neck ; as .‘^he does so. I see on 
her left hand one ring— the ring wliich you are now 
wearing, and wliich I am now to\iching. Sho» \our 
mother, is bidding you good-bye ; she knows that she 
will never see you again, but you do not know it. 

80 she smiles, for she is a brave woman 

Madame d’Elplus stopped speaking. Vanderhn 
stared at her with a sense of glowing exmtoment 
and amazement ; he was telling himself that this 
woman undoubtedly possessed the power of reading 
not only the minds, but even the emotional memories 
of those who came to consult her. • • • ’ 

was true ; his last parting with his inother l^^d been 
out of doors, in the gar«lcn of their o^m family 
house on the shores of Lake Champlain. 

“ As he looked fixedly atthecrystol-gazer s 

eves his own emotions seemed to become reflected 

iZ her countenance. ^ She grasped his hand with a 

firmer more convulsive pressure. 

“ I see you again,” she exclaimed —and again 
with a woman ! This vision is very clear ; it evokes 
the immediate past— almost the present. The 
woman Ts vouna her hair is fair, and m a cloud 
rboTher head" You are together on a journey. 

^*^Madamo^Elphis stopped speaking 
she looked up at th\ndorlvn, and ho saw that her dark 
eves wte brimming with tears, her mouth qu.vonn^ 
Do you wish me to describo what I seo i slio 

asked, in an almost inaudible voice. 
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“ No,” said Vanderlyii, hoarsely — he seemed to 
fee) Peggy’s arms about his nock, her soft lips brushing 
his cheek. 

The soothsayer bont down till her face was within a 
few inches of tho pohshed crystal into which she 
was gazing. 

“ Now she is ljung down,” she whispered. “ Her 
face is turned away. Is she asleep ? No, she is 
dead ! — dead ! ” 

“ Can you see her now ? ” asked Vanderl}^!. 
“ For God's sake tell me where she is ! Can I hope 
to SCO her again — once more ? ” 

Jlalamo d'Elphis uithdrow her hand from that 
of Vandorlvn. 


“ You will onl.y see her face,” she answered, slowly, 
“ through tho coffin-lid. That you will see. As to 
where she is now — I see her cloarl}*, and 5 ’’et,” — 
she wont on, as if to herself, “ nay, but that’s impos- 
sible 1 I sec her,” she went on, raising her voice, 
“ laid out for burial under a shed in a beautiful garden. 
Tho garden is that of Dr. i’ertoul’s house at Orange. 
At the head of the pallet on which she lies there are 
lit two blessed candles ; a nun kneels on tho ground. 
kStay— who is that coming in from the garden 1 
It is the u-ife of the doctor, it is Madame Fortoul,” 
—again there came a note of wavering doubt into 
the voice of tho cry.stal-gazer. “ She is wliispering 
to the nun, and I hear lior words ; she says ‘ Poor 
child, she is young, too young to have died like this, 

alone. I am havung a mass said for her soul 
to-morrow morning.’ ” ’ 

Madamo d'Elphis looked up. Her large eyes, 
of n iich the hds were slightly reddened, rested on 
Vanderljm’s pale, draum face. 

■■ Monsieur,” she said, in a low, reluctant voice, 
to bo honest rnth you, I fear I have been leading 
j ou astiay nunng tho last few moments it is^ 
ovrr pa^t hfo that Ims been rising before me, not the 
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present of this poor dead woman. When I am tired — 
and I am very tired to-night — some such trick is 
sometimes played me. I was born at Orange ; as 
a child I spent many hours in the i)eautifnl garden 
which just now rose up before ino ; I once saw a dead 

body in that shed Madame Fortoul, who is 

devout, often has masses said for those who meet 
with sudden death, and whose bodies are brought 
to her husband.” 

The soothsayer rose from her chair. 

“ If you will come to me to-morl' 0 ^^■,’ she said, 
“ bringing with you something which belonged to 
this lady, I am sure I shall be able to tell you all you 
wish to know. For that second seance,” she added 
hurriedly, “ I shall of course ask no further lee.” 

VanderijTi, waking as from a dream, heard sounds 
in the other room, the coming and going of a man's 

footsteps. He also got up. .r , i t 

“ Madame,” he said, quietly. I tliank you from 

my heart. I recognise the tnith of all >ou have 

told me, With one ''paramount exception. It is true 

that the woman whom you sav.- lying dead is now 

in the house of Dr. Fortoul at Orange : the fact that 

you once knew the place is an accident— and nothing 

but an accident. You have, however, iMadame, 

made one strange mistake. ’ , , , , . i • i. j 

He took out of his pocket and held in his hand 

the large open envelope containing, in addition to 
the remainder of the notes he had brought, the slip 
he had cut from the newspaper. ‘ Here is tlie proof 
that all you have seen is true,” he repeated, with 
one exception-r/if5 lady tvas alone m the tram. 
It is important that this should bo thoroughly under- 
stood by you. for to-morrow you will be called upon 

to te.stify to the fact.” 

Madame d’Elphis stiffened into deep attention. 

“ To-morrow morning,” continued Vanderlyn, very 
deliberately. “ one of your regular cUents is coming 
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to ask you to assist him to solve a terrible mystery. 
I uiil tell 5'ou his name— it is m. Pargeter, the well- 
knoum sportsman. He is coming to ask j^ou to 
help him to find Mrs. Pargeter, who some days ago 
mysteriously disappeared. This lady’s death, but 
he does not yet know it, took jJace while she was 
travelling travelling alone. I repeat, Madame, 
that she was alone — quite alone — on her fatal journey*' 

Vanderlyn stopped speaking a moment ; then his 
voice lowered, became humble and beseeching. 

“ Once you have revealed the truth to Mr. Pargeter, 

and he will believe implicitly all you say— then’ 
Madame, you will not only have accomplished a good 
action, but a sum, bringing tlie fee for the stance 
winch IS ] list concluded up to ten thousand francs, 
will bo jilacod at your disposal by me.” 

Madame d’Elphis looked long and searchingly at 
tiio man standing before her. 

Monsieur, she said, “ will you give me your 
word that the death of Mrs. Pargeter was as this 
paper declares it to have boon— that is to say a 
natural death ? ” 

“ ys,” answorod Vande.h-n, “ sho knew that she 
would die m this way — suddenly.” 

Then, said the fortune-teller, coldly I xdll 
do as you desire.” 

Vanderljm following a sudden impulse, put the 
envelope he held m his hand on the table. “ Here 
isthefee. he said, briefly. ” I know that I can trust 
m your discretion, your loyalty — may I add 
Madame, in your kindness ? ” ^ ^ 

I am ashamed,” she whisnered “ n.oTiow^«/i *. 
take this money.” She claspci herhands Cethe? 
in an unconscious gesture of supplication and then 
asked vith a curious childish directness “ It is a 
great deal-^an you afford it. Monsieur ? ’’ 

expression on her fice movei him sTr^Sy. 
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When you next see Mr. Pargeter/’ she murmured, 
** you shall have written proof that I have carried 
out your wish.”- 

' She tapped the table twice, sharply — then led the 
way into the larger room. It was empty, but 
Vanderlyn, even as he entered, saw a door closing 
quietly. 

Madame d’Elphis walked across to an uncurtained 
window ; she opened it and stepped through on to 
a broad terrace balcony. 

“ Walk down the iron stairway,” she said, in a low 

voice, “ there are not many steps. A little door 

leads from the garden below straight into the street ; 

the door has been left unlocked to-night.” 

VanderljTi held out hi.s hand ; she took it and hold 

it for a moment. ” Ah ! ” she said, softly, “ would 

that I had died when I was still young, still beautiful, 

still loved ! ” 

« 

4 


XII 

The bright May sun was pouring into Tom Pargetor’s 
largo smoking-room, making more alive and vivid 
tho fantastic and brilliantly-coloured posters lining 
the walls. 

Laurence Vanderlyn, standing there in a peopled 
solitude, caught a glimpse of his own strained and 
tired face in a mirror which filled up the space between 
two windows, and what he saw startled him, for it 
seemed to him that none could look at his coun- 
tenance and not see ■svTitten there tho tale of his 
anguish, remorse, and suspense. And yet ho knew 
that now his ordeal was drawing to a close ; in a few 
moments Pargeter was due to return from his inter- 
view with Madame d’Elphis, 
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Walking up and down the sunny room which 
held for him such agonising memories of the long 
hours spent there during the last three days in Tom 
Pargcter's company, Vanderljm lived again every 
moment of his own strange interview with the 
sootnsayer. The impression of sincerity which 
Madame d'Elphis had produced on him had now 
had tinie to fade, and he asked himself with nervous 
dread whether she was, after all, likely to do what 
she had promised. Nay, was it in her power to lie, 
— or rather to tell the half-truth which was all that 
ho had asked her to tell ? 

4 

At last there came the sounds of the front door of 
the villa 0})ening, shuttmg ; and then those made by 
Pargcter’s quick, short footsteps striking the marble 
floor of the ball, and echoing through the silent house. 

Vanderl3-n sto])ped short in his restless pacing. 
Ho turned and waited. 

The door was flung open, and Pargeter came in. 
Quietly shutting tlu* door behind him, he walked 
down the room to where the other man, with his 
back to the window, stood waiting for him. The 
tlirce days and nights which had carved indelible 
lines on the American’s already seamed face, had 
left Parageter s untouched ; just now ho looked grave, 
subdued, but his face had lost the expression of 
perplexed anger and anxiety which had alone be- 
trayed the varying emotions he had experienced 
since the disa])pearance of his wife. 

At last, when close to Vanderlyn, he spoke — in 

a low, gruff whisper. “ Grid ! ” ho exclaimed, 

“Grid, old man, don’t be shocked! La d’Elphis 

says that Peggy’s dead — that she’s been dead three 
days ! ” 

Vanderlyn could not speak. He stared dumbly 
at the other, and as ho reali.sed the relief, almost the 
1 *^}% in Pargeter s voice, there came over him a 
horrible impulse to strike— and then to flee. 
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“ There, you can see it for yourself ” Pargeter 

held out, with fingers twitching with excitement 
a sheet of note-paper. “ La d’Elphis wrote it all 
down ! I didn’t see her — she’s ill. But this is not 
the first time I’ve had to work her in that way, and 
it does just as well. Her sister managed everything 
— she took her in one of Peggy’s gloves which I’d 
brought with me.” 

Vanderlyn shuddered. He opened his mouth but 
no words would come. Then ho looked down at 
the sheet of paper Pargeter had handed him : — 

“ The person to whom this glove belonged has been 
dead three days. She died on a journey— alone. 
Think of the bridal flower — it will guide you to 
where she now lies waiting for those who loved her 
to claim her.” 

Pargeter laid one hand on Vandcrlyn’s arm — with 
the other ho took out of one of his pockets a sheaf 
of thin slips of paper. The American know them 
to contain accounts of accidents and untoward 
occurrences registered at the Prefecture of Police. 

Pargeter detached one of the slips and laid it across 
the sheet of paper on which Madame d'Elphis had 
written her laconic message : — 

“ Look — look at this. Grid ! And don’t say again 
I’m a fool for beliovhig in La d’Elphis ! I've had 
it since the day before ye.sterday ; but I didn’t bother 
to show it to you, for I didn’t think anything of it — 
I shouldn’t now, but for La d’Elpliis I But do look 
— ‘ the body of a young, fair woman found in a 
train at Orange,’ — ‘ the bridal flower,’ as La d'Elphis 
says — eh, what ? ” 

But still Vanderlyn did not spoodc. 

I’ve thought it all out,” Pargeter went on, 
excitedly. “ Peggy was driven to tho wrong station 
— see ? Got into "the wrong train, and then — then, 
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Grid, wlien she found out what she’d done, she got 

upset ” For the first time a note of awe, of 

horror, came into his voice — “ You see, my sister 
Sophy was right, after all ; the poor girl’s heart was 
queer 1 

“ And what are you going to do now ? ” asked 
Vanderlyn, in a low cliy tone. “ Arrange for a 
special to Orange, I suppose ? T\Tiat time \vill you 
start, Tom ? Would you like mo to come vith you 1 ” 

Pargoter reddened ; liis green eye blinked as if 
he felt suddenly blinded by the bright sun. 

“ I’m not thinking of going mj'self,” he said, rather 
ashamedly. “Where would be the good of it? 
Her brother and that cousin of her’s are sure to want 
to go. They can take Plimmer. The truth is — 
. well, old man, I don't fool up to it ! Fve always 
liad an a-wful horror of death. Peggy knew that 

well enough ” the colour faded from his face; 

ho looked at the other with a nervous, dejected 
expression. 

“Tom," said Vanderlyn, slowl}^ “why shouldn’t 
/ go to Orange — vith Madame de L6ra ? \Vhy 
say anj-thing to Peggy’s people till we really 

For the first time Pargoter seemed moved to genuine 
human feeling. “I\oll,“ ho said, “you are a good 
friend. Grid ! I’ll never forget how you’ve stood by 
mo during this worrying time. I wish' I could do 

something for you in return ” he looked at the 

other doubtfully. To poor Tom Pargeter, “ doing 
something always meant parting with money, 

and Laurence Vauderljm was, if not rich, then quite 
well off. ■ . 

Vanderlyn s hand suddenly shook. Ho dropped 
the piece of paper he had been bolding. “ Perhaps 
you’ll lot me have Jasper sometimes — in the holidays ” 
ho said huskil 3 \ ’ 

" Lord, yes I Of course I will ! There’s nothing 
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would please poor Peggy more ! Then — ^then when 
will you start, Grid ? I mean for Orange ? ” 

“ At once,” said Vandorl^ui. Thou he looked 
long, hesitatingly at Pargeter, and the millionaire, 
with most unusual perspicacity, read and answered 
the question contained in that strange, uncertain 
gaze. 

“ Don’t bring her back, Grid ! I couldn’t stand 
a big funeral here. I don’t want to hoar any more 
about it than I can help ! Of course, it isn’t much 
good my going over to England uoxt} \ but I won t 
stay in Paris, FU got away— right away for a bit, 
on the yachtr — and take some of the crowd with 

me.” 

No one ever knew the truth. To the Prefect of 
Police the mystery of the disappearance of Mrs. 
Pargeter is still unsolved— unsolvablo. When ho 
meets a pretty woman out at dinner iio tolld lior tlio 
story — and asks her what she thinks. 

As for Laurence Vanderl^m, ho has gone home- 
homo to the old colonial house wliich was built by 
his great-grandfather, the friend of Franldin, on the 
shores of Lake Champlain. He never speaks of 
Peggy excepting to Jasper, but to the lad ho some- 
times talks of her as if she wore stiU there, still very 
near to them both, near enough to bo grieved if her 
boy should ever forget that ho had a mother who 

loved him dearly. 
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